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ABSTRACT 

This is the second of three annual evaluation reports 
of the Georgia Life Skills for Mental Health program, a primary 
prevention program for alcohol and drug abuse which utilizes 
community mental health agencies as the link between program sponsors 
and public schools. This report is designed to document tne program 
evaluation progress, inform the fundirg source c£ tne project's 
progress, and accomplish general dissemination of prelimina^ry 
findings. The evaluation is organized into three sections: (1) Second 
Year Accomplishmeiits includes objectives and activities undertaken to 
accomplish them: (2) Accomplishments Planned for Third Year details 
future activities and target objectives: and (3) Work in Progress 
describes all fourth-quarter products, reports stiii in progress, and 
results of the second year work in terms of the o^'^^rall project. This 
report concerns program effects on participating teachers c /.d their 
students. Findings of teacher workshop observations ar^ i*'' .':ussed, 
and follow-up instruments developed to provide feedback oi 'workshop 
effectiveness are included. Instrumentation to measure 'axl student 
and teacher outcomes is presented alonq with data anaJyses of pilot 
and pre-testing. (NPB) 
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! . INTRODUCTION 

^ The Georgia Life Skills for Mental Health program ' a primary pre- 
vention program for alcohol and drug abuse developed b, ie Prevention Unit 
within the Division of Mental Health/Mental Retardation, Georgia Department 
of Human Resources (DHR). Under a grant fron the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse (NIDA), Research for Better Schools (RBS) is conducting a three 
year comprehens ive evaluation study of this prog ram . The first annual 
evaluation report for- the program was issued in February, 1979- This 
document represents the second annual evaluation report of the Life Skills 
program. 

Research for Better Schools (through its participation in the present 
study) and the National Institute on Drug Abuse (through its sponsorship 
of the study) have indicated their belief that the Life Skills program 
represents an approach to primary prevention which has significant poten- 
tial and therefore merits close evaluative scrutiny. By utilizing community 
mental hf.alth agencies as the link between program sponsors and public 
schools, the Prevent ion' Un i t has developed a new program dissemination 
strategy which deserves rigorous testing and careful refinement. As such, 
the Research for Better Schools Evaluation Study examines the Life Skills 
program as a prototype* v-yh ich could hold great import for the prevention 
field in general . 



The evaluation consists of both process and outcome components and 
has two principal objectives. 

1. To perform an intensive and rigorous process eval uat ion of the 
Life Skills program that will: 

a. describe and assess the implementation of the Life Skills 
program plan; 

b. provide ongoing feedback to program staff as the basis 
for concept ua 1 and operat i ona 1 programmat ic changes; and 

c. establish a context for interpretation of the outcome 
eva 1 uat i on . 

2. To perform an Intensive and rigorous outcome eva 1 uat i on of the 
Life Skills program that will: 

a. assess the effectiveness of the program for participating 
teachers ; and 

b. v^ssess/ the effects of the program on participating students. 
During the first year, the evaluation focused primarily on process 

concerns. In this second year, efforts have been concentrated on both 
process and outcome issues. In the third year, emphasis v;i 1 1 be placed on 
the outcome evaluation, and a full testing of research questions under 
well developed experimental conditions will occur. 

The purposes of the present second year final report » therefore^ are 
threefold. First, it is designed to document the progress and accomplish- 
ments of the three year evaluation study during its second year. Second, 
is intended to inform NIDA, the funding source, as to how the study is pro 
gressing and as to what findings it has yielded or n^ay be anticipated to 
yield. Third, this report is to serve as a vehicle for the general dis- 
semination of preliminary findings and products to both professionals and 
interested individuals in the public at large. 
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In keeping with the above purposes, this report, is organized into three 
major sections covering the following descriptive areas: Second Year Accom- 
plishments; Accofiipl i shnienls Planned for Third Yoar; and V/ork in Progress. 
The section on Second Year Accomplishments includes objectives achieved 
during that period and activities undertaken. The section on Accomplishments 
Planned for Third Year details the target objectives scheduled to be achieved 
during the year and the activities planned to accomplish those objectives. 
The final section, Work in Progress, describes all fourth quarter products 
and reports that a re still in progress at the time of this writing. This 
section also discusses the results of the second year's work in terms of 
the overall three year Evaluation Study. 

Description of the Life Skills Program 
The Life Skills for Mental Health program was developed and is cur- 
rently being implemented by the Prevention Unit within the Division of 
Mental Health/Mental Retardation, Georgia Department of Human Resources 
(DHR) . DHK is an umbrella human service agency with responsibilities in 
the areas of welfare, physical health, mental health, mental retardation, 
and j uven i 1 e prob 1 ems . 

The Life Skills program is provided as a resource to the public 
schools with the support of the State Department of Education, local 
school districts, and community mental health centers. The program de- 
livery system is such that it involves a training of trainers process 
whereby a state training team, representing DHR, conducts an annual set 




of workshops for the purpose of preparing and training a number of com- 
munity mental health center training teams. These teams, in turn, conduct 

their own Training of Teachers Workshops with school districts to help 
interested teachers understand the basic concepts of the program and 
implement the Life Skills Strategies and Activities in their classrooms. 

The Life Skills Activities are designed to help children from 5 to 
18 years cope with stress, handle major life decisions, and form more 
satis fying inte rpe rsona 1 re 1 at i onsh i ps . These skills a re bas i ca 1 1 y the 
same skills that many mental health professionals use and teach when they 
work with people in temporary crises. The distinctive intent of this 
program is to teach these skills as an educational experience (preventa- 
tive) rather than as a therapeutic experience (curative). As a result, 

program recipients should be better prepared to take responsibility for 
their lives without recourse to drugs and alcohol. They should be more able 
to resolve personal problems before they become crises. More specifically, 
program developers anticipate that participation in Life Skills for Mental 
Health will help young people: 

• Identify their own personal talents and qualities and 
appreciate the contributions they can make . 

• Evaluate the alternative choices they have in important 
decisions and explore the consequences of each alterna- 
tive. 

• Clarify important value issues, especially in the face 
of conflicting messages. When young people have the 
opportunity to decide what is important to them and 
nave learned to stand up for their convictions, they 
are less susceptible to peer pressure. 
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• Express themselves verbally and to feel less anxious In 
doing so; so that sharing feelings, standing up for one- 
self, and responding openly to others will be options 
available to them in positive interactions and in con- 
flict s i tuat ions . 

Teachers participating in the program receive 12-18 hours of train- 
ing in their area by teams composed ideally. of both local community 
mental health personnel and educators. Teacher*s ' are also provided with 
a Life Skills Activity Guide appropriate to the age level they teach. 
There are four Activity Guides corresponding to each of the following 
four age groups: 5-8, 9-11, 12-U, and 15-18. 

The Guides consist of activities that the teacher can employ in the 
classroom. The yyorkshops train the teachers to integrate the affective 
materials from the Guides with the cognitive materials normally presented 
in the classroom. This is done through the use of four strategies that 
are taught during training. These strategies, each with their respective 
purposes, are outlined below. 

• Listening for Feeling - To facilitate students' awareness, 
expression, and acceptance of their own feelings; to 
facilitate teachers' understand) ng and acceptance of 
their students' feelings. 

• Behavior Feedback - Tolhelp students become av^are of 
the effect their behavior has on others; to enable 
teachers to expres^s that effect in a way that will not 
damage the students' self-esteem, but will help students 
understand that effect and change their behavior (where 
necessary) . 

• Values Clarification - To help students become aware of, 
express, explore, and affirm their personal values; to 
facilitate an understanding of the values of others. 
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Role Playing - (a) To facilitate the demonstration of 
life situations and interpersonal relationships; to pro- 
vide students the opportunity to experience the thoughts 
and feelings underlying their behavior. (b) To facili- 
tate learning by both teachers and students; to identify 
probljsms, to explore alternative solutions, to project 
consequences of actions, to understand causes of behavior, 
and to empa thi ze . 




- II. SECOND YEAR ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The Eval ua^ Ton^Stu^Jy of the Life Ski^lls program spans from March 1, 
1978 to February 28, 1981. This three year evaluation contains both 
process and outcome components . The process evaluation components were 
designed to document the development and implementation of the Life 
Skills for Mental Healt4i program and to assess the quality of the train- 
ing which it provides to teachers. The outcome evaluation becomes rele- 
vant after training has occurred; it is intended to determine the effects 
of training and the effects of implementation of the Life Skills program. 
The eventual outcomes of interest are effects, on students. However, such 
outcomes are mediated by effects on teachers who deliver the program 
to students. Therefore, the present research is designed to study pro- 
gram effects on both teachers and their students. 

During the first year, the focus of the evaluation was primarily on 
process elements. !n the second year, both process and outcome Issues 
have been addressed. The third year of the evaluation will be concen- 
trated on outcome elements. 

This report covers the second year of Research for Better Schools' ^ 

^valuation work. The second y^ar has been a productive one for both 
process and outcome evaluation components. !n the process evaluation, 
several significant activities occurred. Observations of workshops 
for teachers and mental health workers were conducted to investigate the 
training process , fol. low-up instrumentation was developed to provide 
feedback on the effecL i veness of the training workshops, and data on 
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participation in the Life Skills training sessions was compiled for 



use in state and local Life Skills program efforts. 

Work on the outcome evaluation accelerated during the second year. 
Instrumentation to measure all student and teacher outcomes was developed 
early in the year, and pilot testing occurred in May 1979. Analysis of 
the pilot data and instrument revision took place during the summer of 
1979, and an overall data analysis plan for the outcome evaluation was 

'developed. In fall 1979, the first phase of data collection for the 
outcome evaluation began with full scale pretesting. At the end of the 

'second year, pretest data had been coded and readied for processing. 

In the sections which follow, these accomplishments are reviewed 
as they occurred during each of. the four quarters of the second project 



year . 
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.1^. -.t' U^L t io pilot t ^.'S t i ns t runien t s 
r < )^ t' A u r t' s , 

t .r ;m lot tt'stlrvj of Student instru- 
■ .r. ;>r ; K » t!;. res v..5^ st'h?cted. 

t.,,Mt (It-'.^iltu'. I tu* activities wiiich 

, I i t r .1 i ne r', w.i^ ho 1 d on Ma rch 1 2 - 
r.' ... : 1 t i ri.i i rvj LMijC <i t 1 (jD . A total of ^5 

hjlln; Wj p<i r t i c i [)an t s , 

f^ii', *' y.i 1 u<^t'J^^ . Hu workshop was coord i- 
• t.jti .i,'.nL\<iU-, oHtl Xenia Wigqins of the 
' ,,jrf< . Un- tiu'ft I ri'j ' -> main topic wa^ 
r ,,t .t t Mr v/orl-sftMfi included qtMier.il 
,r, . t'tr thr -."la II qroup sessions, the 
'iroii/'. >t apprrj/ i .it »• I y 15 ruernbers 

. , ,t /.,l7<'(' '.i/ i:,,ii^>i <ictivities: (aj an 
/ i, ; ' ,1 1 I ' >u\i pr rih h '!i sf > 1 V i nq S"SS i ons 
\u l.j v/'if ^ ',f)op'. ill 111" past [presented prob- 
, ,r of ■-() I 7 i n'j t hein ; (c) af feci i V^' 

t,M h ,t f d w.i/', if. ./'i' ^ t rairiers could 
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communicate to teachers the importance of integrating Life Skills into 
their classrooms; (d) creative ways to affective i nteg rat i on--smal 1 group 
sessions in which lesson plans and techniques were discussed; (e) group 
presentations on affective integration; and (f) a wrap-up/evaluation in 
which future activities occurring in the Life Skills program were dis- 
cussed and in which participants evaluated the present workshop. 

The results of the wrap-up/eval uat ion in which a total of 19 partic- 
ipants took part showed the following results: 

• The workshop vjas successful in meeting its six objectives. On a 
scale from 1.00 (very unsuccessful) to 5-00 'very successful), 
participants rated all six workshop objectiv s equal to or greater 
than k.OO. 

m The effectiveness and usefulness of the six v^orkshop techniques 

were rated by participants. The scale was from 1.00 (very ineffec- 
tive) to 5.00 (very effective) with 3-00 representing an uncer- 
tain response. The six means ranged from 3-22 for the techniques 
demonstrated during the "Introduction to the Workshop" to a A. 17 
for the techniques employed during the "Small Group Session on 
Affective Integration." 

• Workshop participants were satisfied with the opportunity for 
participation. (X = A. 39) 

• The workshop was__rather successful in meeting participants' 
expectations. (X = 3-53) 

• The mean response for hov/ participants generally felt about the 
workshop^ was 3-61 which was in the "pleased" range (3-50-A.AO). 

A complete presentation of the results for this evaluation of the state- 
wide meeting of Life Skills trainers follows. 
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STATE-WIDE MEETING OF LIFE SKILLS TRAINING TEAMS 



GEORGIA CENTER FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 
March 12-13, 1979 
WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



Age: 



under 25 



lA 



25-3A 



35-A5 



Number of Respondents : 19 

Field: 18 Mental Health A 

Other 

Average Years Experience: X =8.06 
A. ATTAINMNT OF WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES 



Education : 



Education 



S.D. = A. 93 



over A5 
A B.A. 
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M.A. or M.E.D, or MSW 
Ph.D. 



The planned objectives for this workshop are listed below. Please circle the number 
which indicates how well you feel each objective was obtained. 



Frequency 



Objectives : 



Very 
Successful 



Uncertain 



Very Un- 
successful 



Mean 



1, To make it possible for members of the pilot 
teams and members of the new teams to become 
acquainted, 

2, *'To encourage the exchange of training ideas 

among teams . 

3, To encourage teams to see each ot\ier as 
resources for ideas, exchange of informa- 
tion, etc. 

tj 

A. To identify common problems in implementing 
the Life Skills program and to exchange 
solution ideas. 

5. To increase trainers' understanding of the 
concept of Affective Integration. 

6. To explore ways to make Affective Integra- 
tion a more vital, practical, and under- 
standable part of the total workshop. 
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10 



12 



X = 4.05 



X = 4.16 



X = 4.21 



X = 4.16 



X = 4.00 



X = 4.26 



TECHNIQUES 



Please circle the number which indicates, in your ^pinion, the effectiveness and help- 
fulness of each technique. ^How well did each technique facilitate your learning? 



Frequency 



Mean 



Introduction to Workshop 

;.. Small Group Session 

. Problem Solving-Sharing Ideas 

I. v.eneral' Session-Affective 
Integration 

K Small Group Session- 
Affective Integration 

). Small Group Presentations 

Wrap-up Session 



Very Very In- 

Effective Uncertain effective 

5 A 3 2 1 



3 
6 



4 
2 



8 
7 



6 1 
2 4 



1 
3 



X = 3.22 
X = 3.A4 

X = 3.33 

X = 4.17 

X = 4.06 
X = 3.29 



EVALUATING THB^ TOTAL EXPERIENCE 



Frequency 



Mean 



. Very V'cry 
Pleased Uncertain displeased 

5 4 3 2 1 



1. How do you feel about the workshop? 5 7 2 2 

Comments: - Really came off well 

- Too much struggle for final 
presentation . 

" - Very little closure on most topics. 

Humor is nice but silliness got in ^ 
the way of things. t 

2. To what extent was the workshop successful k j 1 4 2 
in meeting your expectations? y 

Comments: - Some lack of confidence about 
training teachers - experience 
may help. 

- Met expectations more than I 
thought it would. 

- Accomplished objectives. 

- Good workshop. 

- Seemed poorly organized, many activities had little to 
no closure, most "leaders^' were mediocre in their own 
skills. 



X = 3.61 



X = 3.53 
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IV 



Frequency 



Mean 



Very 
Satisfied 



Uncertain 
» 



Very 
dissatisfied 



How satisfied were you with the oppor- 11 4 

tiinity for participation? 

Comments: - Would have preferred to meet 
others during tasks than 
through the exercises. 

- Expectations greater than 
results . 

- Everyone had ample opportunity 
to participate. 

- Pace was good opportunity to 
share at leisure. 

- I had little motivation though 
much opportunity. 

Vniat was your major reason for coming to the workshop? 

Comments: - Feedback to improve technique. 

(4) To pick-up ideas - learn of others^ 
experiences. 

(A)*J*() icani innii.' .iluMii Al i t'l l ivL' 
Integration. 

- Sharpening skills. 

- I wanted to ! 

(5) Further development of my training 
skills. 

- To serve as a trainer and gain new ideas. 

- To learn options for new utilizations 
of Affective Integration. 



X = 4.39 



». a. 



What one aspect of the workshop was most helpful to you? 



Comments: - Being told to use the method that works best for you- 
(7)Last small group discussion. 
(4)Both rap sessions - small groups. 
(3)Target Model. 

- The opportunity to exchange research ideas with John, Marilyn, & Linda. 

- Different Affective Integration models. 

- Getting to know new team members. 

- Brainstorming with others. 

-The importance and necessity of having skilleci and knowledgable facilitators. 

b. Was there one aspect -that was least (or less) helpful? If so, what? And why? 
Please describe* 

- Get-to-know others exercises. 

- First day small group - not much content. 

- The problem solving session by Karl and David - they are ineffectivp Ip^^Hpr^;. 

- Smoking participants. 

- Leaving early Monday afternoon. 
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h. (Continued) 



- Organization could have been better. 

- Small group I was in seemed disjointed. 

- No tying together of ideas generated. 

- Mixed expectations of those attending as to purpose of workshop 
and the fact that the workshop never took on a direction. 

How much of the material presented in^ the workshop will be helpful to you as a Life 
Skills trainer? 

3 ALL 8 MOST • 6 SOME NONE 



• List ways the workshop could have been improved to have made it a richer learning 
experience for you or to have better prepared you to conduct the Life Skills in- 
service workshop for teachers. 

Comments: - More problem solving in small groups* 

- Have regular classroom teachers present* 

- More exchange of ideas in small groups. 

- Helpful workshop. 

- Make small group sessions more structured and/or eliminate David & Karl as 
workshop leaders. ' 

- Sharing scrluticns arrived at during problem solving s^sions. 

- This one was great. 

- Distribute more materials. 

- Tighten it up - a more "professional" approach is needed. 

- Better planning & organization - get consensus of group at beginning 
on immediate goals & objectives. 

J. What other topics or issues would you like to see addressed in future workshops? 

Comments: - How to measure effectiveness in classroom. 

- Research on effectiveness of Life Skills. 

- Additional behavioral management approaches in literature. 

- Comments of teachers who have been trained and use L.S. in theii 
classes. 

- ^ome intense study of each area and how to present it. 

- How to sell L.S. program to school officials. 

- Consultation with parents. 

- Assessment of classroom effect, evaluation tools. 

9. What comments do you have about the general structure of the workshop? 

(Consider facilities, number of people, length, amount of material covered.) 

Comments: (2) Time spacing was nice. 

- Variety was good. 

- Liked the Village - less fond of Charlies'. 

- Structure O.K. 

- Would like to stay where workshops are held. 

- Motel nicer than Center. 

- Sandwich buffet for lunch. 

- Motel was excellent. 

- Increase number of people. 

- Very good. 
. - - Loose. 
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(Cdlitinued) 



- Could have been better organized, 

- Trainers failed to realize where different trainers 
were before imposing objectives, 

- Facilities good although slight problem going back and forth. 

- Number of people adequate. 

General comments or suggestions. 

Comments: - Good, 

- Very worthwhile - inspired me and Rave some support where needed, 

- Right now I'm dissatisfied, 

- Use some other trainers as state trainers - get more ideas and 
techniques circulating, 

- Structure rap sessions at night in several rooms. 

- Have regular Life Skills follow-ups with trainers. 

- Very rewarding, 

- I liked the people - learned new things and thought the leaders were good, 

- Disproportionate number of minorities on teams - no minorities as 
leaders - subtle racist attitude - facilities good and food adequate - 
material good, 

- I felt I had more to offer in terms of skills and experience than many of 
the facilitators and felt ambivalence about sharing my knowledge - how were 
the facilitators selected? ^ 
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Act i vi ty 2 

A questionnaire was developed and completed to survey teachers after 
their attendance at Life Skills Training of Teacher Workshops. This 
questionnaire, the Life Skills for Mental Health FollowUp Survey on 
Teacher Training V/orkshop , cons i s t s of mu 1 1 i pi e-choi ce ques t i ons , open- 
ended questions, and Likert-type response questions. !t is divided into 
three parts: (l) a section on the use of Life Skills activities by 
teachers, (2) a section on student response or attitude towards the Life 
Skills activities, and (3) a section on the usefulness of the Training of 
Teachers Workshop. A copy of the survey follows. 
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LIFE SKILLS FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
FOLLOW-UP SURVEY ON TEACHER TRAINING WORKSHOP 



Name (Optional) 



Date 



School System 



Grade Level 



Subject Specialty 
Area 



No. of Years 

Teach i ng Exper i ence 



This questionnaire is a follow-up on the Life Skills Teacher Training 
Workshop that you attended. Its purpose is to collect feedback for im- 
proving future workshops.^ Please answer each question as honestly and 
completely as possible. When you have completed the questionnaire, please 
place it in the enclosed postage-paid envelope and return to RBS. Thank 
you. 
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Part !: Use of Life Ski 1 Is Activities 



1. Which Life Skills Activity Guide do you use? (Circle your answer.) 

A. Ages 5-8 

B. Ages 9-11 

C. Ages 12-1^4 

D. Ages 15-18 

2, On the average/-how often do you use Life Skills activities in your 
classroom? (Circle your answer.) 

A. Once a day or more 

B. Several times a week 

C. About once a week 

D. Several times a month 
£• Once a month or less 

'Which of the Life Skills activities have you found the most helpful? 
Please name or describe these act i vi t i es • (List page numbers when 
possible.) . 



^4. Have you tried any variations of the Life Skills activities or created 
any of your own similar activities? Please describe. 
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Life Skills activities can be employed i-n a number of ways. Estimate 
wiiat percent of all the Life Skills activities that you have used fit 
into each of the following categories: * 



% 
% 
% 

% 



integrated with classroom lessons 

Used as separate activities 

I nt roduced at teachabl e moments 

Other: 



Too« 



Four strategies were introduced in the workshop you attended. Please 
indicate how often you have used each of these strategies - before 
the workshop and now, after the workshop. 

For each of the strategies, circle the letter that best indicates how 
often you' have used this strategy. 

A.- Once a day or more 
B - Several times a week 
C - About once a week 
D - Several times a month 
E - Once a month or less 



Listeni1>g for Feeling 
Behavior Feedback 
Role Playing ' t 

Values Clari f ication 



Before Workshop 
A B C D E 
A B C D E- 
A- B C D E 
A B C D E 



After Workshop 

A B C D E 
A B D E 

A B C D E 

A B C D E 



How do the Life Skills activities compare to similar materials you have 
used in your classroom that deal with feelings, values or emotions? 
Circle your answer. 

A. The Life Skills activities are more effective. 

B. The Life Skills activities are just as effecti^ve. 

C. The Life Skills activities are less effective. 

D. The Life Skills activities address different topics and, 
cannot be compared to other materials. 

E. I have not used other affective materials. 



Comments 
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Part II: Student Response to Life Skills Activities 



8. How has (have) your class(es) responded to the Life Skills activities?^ 

A. Ver/ posi tively ^ 

B. Positively 

C. Neutral 

D. Negatively i 

E. Very negatively 



/ 



Comments : 



9 Since you began using -he Life Skills activities and strategies , have 
you noted any chLng.s i r. your students in the following areas? 

For each area, circle the letter that best indicates the degree and 



direction of change you have observed, 

A. Very positive chahge 

B. Positive change 

C. No change 

D. Negative change 

E. Very negative change 

Behavi or 

Students* ability to express their 
fee 1 i ngs . 

Students' ability to acceipt their 
feel i ngs. 

Students' ability to accept the 
feelings of others. 

Students' ability to accept the 
values of others. 

Students' self-confidence and self- 
awareness. 

Students' ability to get along with 
one another. 

Students' ability to cooperate and 
relate to you (the teacher). 

Students' ability to control their 
behavior and solve problems before 
they become major disruptions. 



Degree of Change 



A 



A 



A 
A 



B 

9 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 



C 

c 

c 



c 

c 



0 
D 
D 
D 
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Have you seen any noticeable cnanges in i ndi vi dua I students since you 
began using the Life Skills activities? Please describe. 



Part III: Usefulness of the Workshop 



How much of the material presented in the workshop was new to you? 

• A, All 

B« Most 

C, Some ' . ^ 

D. None ' ^ 



How much of the material presented in the vyorkshop has been he 1 pfu 1 
to you? ' ■ 

A. ' All 

B. Most 

C, Some 

D, None 



Did the workshop meet your expectations? 

A, It was exactly what I expected, 

B, It was close to what I expected. 

C, It was different from what I expected, [ 
•D, It was very different from what I expected, 

0 

Comments: 



• } 
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In ...>>.u Uu-)ut\ W.I >i>ur lift' Skills workshop presiMitOLl? 

Oiu V v>/<.^ r k hop 

Uvo i.«^v workshof> 

(liu- (1,v/ workshop with l»Ui^r follow-ups 

Two i!jv workshop with laltM' follow-ups 

*»r vr r «\ 1 S.it u rii«iy sr ss i ons 

^l*vr r .» 1 rvtMi i nq st'SS i ons 

OiUrl 



Woulvi von h,ivf ^)frt» f fi'd a diffei'iMU format? 

No. I was '.jtisfied with iho format. 
Yr*. . 1 woijlii havo proforrrd; 

Hfu* d.iy workshop 

Tuo M.^y workshop 

Oiu' tijy workshop with lator follow-ups 

Two day workshop with later follow-ups 

Srvrral Saturday sess ions 

Srvrral eveninq sessions 

Other 



thr ,)Kinrud ohjfil.ves of the teacher training workshop are listed 
trlcx^. Based on your experience with the Life Skills activities in 
vowr . la'.'.roofM, pl'^^^o circle the number which indicates how well you 
fr«*l r .\{ h (Objective was attained. 

lb i rr I l ves : 

To create an tjw^ireness of the 
importance of affective educa- 
t i on , 

To increa*t unde r ^ * and i nq of 
the rrlat ion-. hip between affec 
t i ve and cogn i t i ve 1 ea rn i ng . 

To create an understanding of 
the rationale for promot ing 
positive affective and cogni- 
tive qrcn^th js a prevention 
strategy i r mental health. 

To introduce and denonstratc 
srlfcrrvi classroom activities 
in t^^- Liff» Skills Program. 



Very very Un- 
successful Uncertai n successful 

A B C D E 

A b C D E 

A B C D E 

A P C 0 E 
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Very Very Un- 

Objecti yes ; Successful Uncertain successful 

To facilitate teachers' per- A B C D E 

sonal knowledge and skill in 
the four Life Skill Strategies. 

To develop and/or in(;rease A B C D E 

teachers' c.onf idence i n thei r 
ability to conduct Life Skills 
activities. 

To provide resources for A B C D E 

addi t ional trai ni ng, consul - 
tation and materials. 

22. As a group, how would you rate the ability of the v/orkshop trainers? 

A. Very high 

B. - High \ 

C . Me d i urn 

D . Low 

E. Very low 

Comments: 



23. Additional comments on any aspect of the Life Skills workshop or 
materials would be appreciated. 
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Activity 3 

The trainTng of teachers follow-up survey was conducted during 
April and May,' 1979- Approximately 800 follow-up questionnaires were 
mailed out to teachers who had attended a Life Skills for Mental Health 
Training of Teachers Workshop. The purpose of the survey was to determine 
the workshop's effectiveness in giving teachers an understanding of the 
Life Skills program and its implementation in the classroom. The survey 
itself was designed to elicit three types of information: (l) the kind 
and frequency of use of Life Skills activities in the classroom; (2) the 
attitude change in students as perceived by their teacher as a result 
of Life Skills exposure; and (3) the usefulness of the teacher training 
workshop . 

Activity A 

The follow-up surveys were mailed to all previously trained teachers. 
During the First Quarter, only about 10 percent were returned. To in- 
crease the return rate, the cut-off date for receiving the return sur- 
veys was extended one month. Thus, data analysis and report writing were 
delayed until the Second Quarter. 

Activity 5 

!n addition to the State-Wide Meeting of Life Skills Trainers held 
in March-, 1979, two other Training of Trainers Workshops were held: one 
in Griffin and one in Athens, Georgia. The three-day Griffin workshop 
was attended and observed by the RBS field specialist. At the workshop, 

26 
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two instruments were administered (the Life Skills for Mental Health 



Opinion Survey and the Life Skills for Mental Health Training Workshop 
Reg i St rat i on Form ) , data were collected and an internal summary report 
written. Results of the. workshop evaluation, completed by 16 participants, 
were: 

• The workshop was found to be rather successful at attaining its 
objectives. The means for the seven objectives ranged from ^.06 
to ^.50. 

• The teaching techniques employed *n demonstrating the Life Skills 
program were found to be effectiv . The means for the five tech- 
niques ranged, from a low of 3.75 :or lectures to about ^.50 for 
skill practice exercises. 

• The content of the discussed topics was found to be rather infor- 
mative. The means for the nine topics ranged from a low of 3-86 
for planning and facilitating Life Skills in the schools to a 
high of ^.80 for explaining affective integration. 

• In evaluating the total workshop expe r 1 ence ,_pa r t i c i pan ts were 
found to be very pleased wilh the workshop (X = ^.56), thought 
that the works^hop was rather successful in meeting participant 
experiences (X = h.hk), and_ were very satisfied with the oppor- 
tunity for participation (X = ^.75). 

A copy of the complete results of the Griffin workshop is included on the 
fol 1 o\j\ nq pages . 
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LIFE SKILLS FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
TRAINING OF TRAINERS WORKSHOP 
. Griffin, Georgia ' 
January 8-9-10, 1979 
WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



lumber of Respondents: 16 Age: 
Education: 6 B.A, or equivalent 

7 M.A. or equivalent 

5 Education 



Ph.D. 



?ield: 



12 Mental Health 



under 25 
35-A5 
1 Other 



Other 



_8 25-3A 

2 over 45 



dumber of Years of Experience Range: 1 to 10 years X - 5.67 



S.D. = 3.77 



k. ATTAINMENT OF WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES 

The planned objectives for this workshop are listedv below. Please circle the number 
which indicates how well you feel each objective was attained. 



Frequency 



Objectives : 



Mean 



Very Very Un- 

successful Uncertain successful 



1. To increase understanding of the impor- 
tance of affective education. 

2. To increase understanding of the relation- 
ship between affective and cognitive learn- 
ing. 

3. To reinforce the rationale for promoting 
positive affective and cognitive growth as 
a prevention strategy in mental health. 

4. To indroduce and demonstrate selected 
classroom activities in the Life Skills 
program. 

5. To facilitate trainers' personal knowledge 
and skill in Life Skills strategies. 



10 



X = 4.25 



X = 4.38 



X = 4.06 



X = 4.50 



X = 4.50 
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Frequency 



Mean 



Very Very Un- 

successful Uncertain successful 



To develop and/or increase trainers' 
confidence in their ability to con- 
duct Life Skills teacher inservice 
workshops . 

To provide resources for additional 
training, cotisu] tation and materi als, 



A ,31 



4.25 



L TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

<^ 

Please circle the number which indicates, in your opinion, the effectiveness of each 
technique. How well did each technique facilitate your learning? 

Frequency Mean 



Very Very In- 

Effective U ncertain^ effective 

5 A 3 2 1 



I, Lecture 

Z, Group Discussion 

3, Skill Practice exercises 

a. Listening for Feeling 

b. Behavior Feedback 

c. Values Clarification 

d. Role Playing 

e. Affective Integration 

4, Slide/Sound Presentation 

5, Handouts 



2 
5 

4 
7 
13 
12 
10 
4 
7 



10 

11 

8 
3 

2 
1 
6 
10 
6 



X 
X 



3-75 
4,31 



2 
2 
1 
I 



X = 
X = 
X = 



3,88 
3-94 
4.69 
X ='4.50 

X = 4.63 
X = 4.00 
X = 4.25 
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C. CONTENT 



PleasT circle the number which indicates how informative you found each topic. That 
is, how much did you learn about each? If you were familiar with the material and 
therefore didn't learn much that was new, please check first column. 



•requency 



Mean 



Already Very Very 

Familiar Informative Uncertain Uninf ormative 



1. Rationale and Objectives of 
Life Skills Program. 

2, Listening for Feeling 



) 



Strategy. 
3. Behavior Feedback 
A. Values Clarification. 

5. Role Playing. 

6. Demonstration of Life 
Skills Activities. 

7. Explanation of Affective 
Tntec;ration. 

*'8. Developing Affective 

Integration T.esson Plans. 

9. Planning and Facilitating 
T,i f e Skills in the Schools, 



11 

8 
6 
7 

1 



3 
7 
6 
'9 

12 

10 



3 
4 
3 

5 



1 
1 



X = k.b 

X = 4.57 

X = 4.00 
X = 4.64 
X = 4.5 
X = 4.53 

X = 4.80 

X = 4.71 

X = 3.86 



D. EVALUATING THE TOTAL EXPERIENCE 



— X. How do you feel about the work.shop? 





Frequency 




Mean 


Very 
Pleased 


Uncertain 


Very 
Displeased 




5 


4 3 2 


1 




10 


— ^ 

5 1 

Frequency 






X = 4.5^ 

Mean 


Very 
Successful 


Uncertain 


Very 
Unsuccessful 




' 5 


4 3 2 


1 





2. To what extent was the workshop 
successful in meeting your 
experiences? 
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X = 4.44 



Comments: - Great - gave rae new ideas even with familiar subjects. 

- Some pragmatic questions remain, e.g., how to set up a 
workshop. 

- First day too drawn out - could move faster. 



Frequency Mean 

Very Very 

Satisfied Uncertain Dissatisfied 

5 4 3 2 1 



3. .How satisfied were you with the opportunity 12 4 5^ 

for participation? 

Comments: - Essential for the program, 

4. \^^hat was your major reason for ccning to the workshop? 

Comments: (4) To learn more about what. a L.S. Trainer does. 

I believe in the concept and like teaching. 

(4) To learn materials and methods. 
Asked to . • 

(3)To gain new skills and insights. 

To be able to be a leader if tne opportunity arises. 

5. a. What one aspect of the workshop was mos t helpful to you? 

Comment^,: (A)Role playing. 

"^v^ Application to teachers. 

Discussing potential difficulties. 

(2) Values Clarification. 

(5) Affective Integration. 

(3) Doing it - participation. 
Behavior Feedback . 

b. Was there one aspect that was least (or less) helpful? If so, what? And why? 
Please describe. 

Comments: (2) No. 

(3)Listening skills - very familiar with technique. 

Role playing - not comfortable with it. 
(3) Behavior Feedback - already knew it - sometimes unnatural. 

Talking about doing it. 

Much was re<ittndtmt-^tTrr~TTre': 

Need more energizing activities. 

6. How much of the material presented in the workshop will be helpful to you as a Life 
Skills trainer? 

9 ALL 7 MOST SOME NONE 
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?• List ways the workshop could have been improved to have made it a richer learning 
experience for you and to have better prepared you to conduct the Life Skills ^ 
inservice workshop for teachers. 

Coimnents: - Have a retreat. 
- Present Values Clarification first. 

- 2 day session with required overnight & after dinner session. - 

- Overnight stay. 

- Have emphasis on how to use with teachers. 

- lla^e a participating teacher present. 

- To have an opportunity to preread the material., 

- More practice leading. • - 

- Include video of teacher training workshop. 

8, Wliat other topics or Issues would you like to see addressed in future workshop? K 

Comments: - More role playing with teachers. 

- A short lecture on stages ot emotional development. 

- How to work with hostile feelings of teachers and administrators. 
Selling and marketing the program. 

- Measurement of change in the classroom - simple methods for research in 
practice teachinp/leading/f acilitating . 

9, What comments do you have about the general structure of the workshop? (Consider 
facilities, number of people, length, amount of material covered.) » * 

Comments: (2)NtimbcT of participants good. 
(2)Facility good. 
(2)Workshop was well prepared. 

It should be stretched out over a longer period of time. 
Trainers good. 
Well presented, 
v^ariability of trainers good, 
appropriate. 
All' excellent. 

tTeed to know participants beft°r. 
Shape of room was not good. 
More exercise needed in middle. 

10, General comments or suggestions. 

- T liked it. 

- Very good workshop - Well done - especially for 3 days. 

- Hov7 about a "competency-based" module so we can shorten and 
intensify the workshop. 
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The Athens workshop was held on April 18-20 at the History Village 
Inn. At this three-day workshop , many topics were covered including an 
introduction to the Life Skills program, an introduction to affective 
integration, active 1 i sten i ng/ 1 i sten i ng for feeling strategy, promoting 
Life Skills program, values clarification strategy, certification renevyal 
credit, role playing strategy, and a wrap-up/evaluation. A c(^mplete copy 
of the /^thens agenda follows. 
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LIFE SKILLS FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
TRAINING OF TRAINERS WORKSHOP 

History Village Inn, Athens 
April 18-20. 1979 

WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 



ednesday. April 18 

8:00 a.m. - 9:30 a.m. 



8:30 
9:30 

12:00 
1:00 

2:00 

6:00 



- 9:30 

- 12:00 noon 

- 1:00 p.m. 

- 2:00 



- 0 



:00 



Registration 
Breakfast 



Introductory Session 

Intro to Life Skills Program 
Intro to Workshop 
Intro tc each other 

Lunch 

Introduction to Affective 
Education 

Active Listening/Listening 
For Feeling Strategy 

Dinner & Social at 
Charlie Williams' Pinecrest 
Lodge 



The Li ttl^i House 
The Barn 

(go through buffet) 
Forge Room 



Exhibit Hall 

Group 1 Forge Room 
Group 2 Gil lei and Room 

Same . :. 



Thursday, April 19 

8:00 a.m. - 9:00 a.m. 
9:00 - 10:00 



10:00 
10:30 
10:45 

12:15 
12:30 



- 10:30 
'10:45 

- 12:15 

- 12:30 

- 1:30 



Breakfast 

Promoting Life Skills in the 
Schools 

Film: "I Feel .. .Angry" 
Break 

Behavior Feedback Strategy 

Midpoint Evaluation 
Lunch 



The Barn 
Forge Room 

Forae Room 



Group 1 Forge Room 
Group 2 Gil lei and Rooi^ 



Exhibit Hair 
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Training of Trainers Workshop 
April 18-20. 1979 
Page 2 



hursdav (cont'd) 



1;30 p.m. 


- 2:00 p.m. 


Evaluation of the Life Skills 
Program - Research For Better 
Schools 


Forge Room 


2:00 


- 5:00 


Values Clarification Strategy 


Group 1 Forge Room 
Group 2 Gil lei and Room 


6i00 

/ 

7/: 00 

J 


- ^:00 


Dinner ^ 


Exhibit Hall 


- 7:30 


Offering Certification 
Renewal Credit 


Forge Room 


|8:00 

( • 




Social 


Tavern 

(upstairs in Hoyt House) 


day, April 


20 


* 




8:00 a.m. 


- 9:00 a,m. 


Breakfast 


The Barn 


9:00 


- 12:00 noon 


Role .Play Strategy 


^roup 1 Forge Room 
Group 2 Gil lei and Rooir 


12:0d 


- 1:00 p.m. 


Lunch 


Exhibit Hal! 


1:00 • 


- 2:30 


Affective Integration 


Group 1 Forge Room 
Group 2 Gil lei and Room 


' 2:30 


- 3:30 


Wrap-up/Eva"^ uation 


Forge Room 
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Act i vi ty 6 ■ 
During the First Quarter, four Training of Teacher V^orkshops were 
convened: two in Cairo and two in Carrol Iton. At each of these'work- 
shops, the trainers administered the reg i s t r at i ori forms and the surveys 
and sent the data to DHR in Atlanta. 

'r 

According to an i nterna 1 report on the Activity of Community Mental 
Health Centers, one or more workshops were scheduled to be held at#six 
additional CMHCs : At 1 anta-SoMth Central; Macon; Lawrencev i 1 1 e ; Augusta; 
Athens; and Savannah. 

Act ivi ty 7 

During the First Quarter, data were collected from four teacher 
n 

training workshops. Additional data were mailed to DHR for RBS use from 
crher workshops as they were held. Short internal summary reports were 
written for each convened workshop. 

Activity 8 

During the First Quarter, the Activity Logs were se;nt out periodical- 
ly to all trained teachers. On the Activity Logs, the teachers ware asked 
to keep a log or checklist of Life Skills activities and then to ■^<^iurv\ 
the c^n-p.leted form to RBS. The Activity Logs are being used to solicit 
fet H.:»rjck on program use and teache '-percei ved impacts and to document the 

! o which Life Skili^ ectivicies are implemented in the classroom. 
Information gathered from . nt Activity Logs was to be used in refining the 
data analysis plan ^or teacher and student outcomes, and ultimately will 
be of use for the student impact evaluation. 
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B. To access the change in classroom climate since the 
introduction of LS training. 

1. To determine changes in the degree of 
affective orientation used in the presenta- 
tion of curricular subject matter. 

2. To determine increased facilitation of stu- 
dent pa r t i c i pa t i on on an af f ect i ve 1 eve 1 in 
class d i scuss i ons . 

3. To determine if teachers make more positive 
and supportive statements to their students 
and fe'wer statements of blame. 

Pre] \ m\nri'\ data catliered during the pilot testing from the two 

tedcher oulcone measures, the Classroom Observat ion -Forms and the Act i v i ty 

Logs » were to be psed in refining the teacher data analysis plan. Thus, it 
*vcis tu»cesscir. that the data analysis plan remain flexible to allow for 
()rf)ty,3ble changes after pilot testing. After pilot te^ts were completed, 
th<' teacher instruments were revised and put into a finalized form. At 

lime, the data analysis plan was finalized for the impact evaluation. 

For ',tudento, analysis questions were derived directly from the 
pri 1 if'iinary student outcome objectives established at the end of the first 

,.ff>()r.iin y(»ar. These objectives are presented below. In general, the 
an.ily. described student qroup changes over time and compared the 

r.-ic I f»r i s t i cs of the experimental and control samples. The degree of 
• •xpo'.urc to the Life Skills program was used as a mediating variable. 

Prr'llmlnary data collected during the student pilot tests using rhe 
six fH'wly drvf loped student instruments. The Classroom Observation Form, 
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and feedback from the classroom observers were utilized in formulating 
the student outcome data analysis plan. The student analysis plan, like 
the teacher analysis plan, was constructed to allow revisions to be made 
after the completion of the pilot test phase. ^ 

Student Outcome Objectives 
1. To assess the effects of the program on part i c i pat i ng students. 

A. To determine if students have become more accepting 
of feel ings, 

1. To determine if students have developed an 
i ncreased ability to i dent i f y f ee 1 i ngs . 

7. To determine if students have developed an 
increased ability to' accept al 1 feel ings as 
1 egi timate. 

3. To determine if students have developed an 
increased ability to claim feelings rather 
than camouflage them. 

To determine if students have developed an 
ability to recognize personal responsibility 
in choosing how to act on a feeling. 

B. To determine if students have developed increased in- 
terpersonal skills, 

1. To determine if students have developed an 
increased ability to communicate more satis- 
factorily with the teacher and with other 
students. 

2. To determine if students have developed an 
increased ability to express feelings and 
needs verbally to others. 

3. To determine if students have developed an 
increased ability to accept the feelings and 
needs of others as important to them. 
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A. ^To determine if students have developed an 
increased ability to identify conflicting 
messages and to negotiate productively when 
a conflict of needs exists, 

To determine if students have developed an increased 
ability to accept themselves and the significant people 
with whom they come in contact. 

1. To determine if students have devel oped a 
better feeling about themselves as individuals 
with talents and personal qualities that are 
val uable , 

2. To determine if students are less critical of 
personal 1 i mi tat ions . 

3. To determine if students can better accept per- 
sonal characteristics which cannot be changed. 

4. To determine if students have developed an 
increased ability to appreciate others' talents 
and accept their limitations. 

5. To determine if students are better able to 
clarify important value issues, especially in 
the face of conflicting messages, 

6. To determine if students have developed an 
increased ability to handle anxiety and de- 
pression in more constructive ways. 

7. To determine if students have developed an 
increased ability to make personal decisions. 

8. To determine if. students have evidenced an 
increase in problem solving activities. 

9. To determine if students have developed an 
increased ability to accept the decisions 
that others make . 

10. To determine if students have developed an 
increased ability to accept the values that 
others hold as being legitimate for them. 

11. To determine if students have developed an 
increased ability to generalize learning that 
occurs in specific situations to ether simi- 
lar si tuations. 
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Activity 10 

Draft versions of the instrumentation documentation reports were 
begun in this First Quarter. The teacher instrument documentation report 
describes the developmental process for the Acti vi ty Log and the Class- 
room Observa t i on Form . The student i nst rumen t documentat i cn report de- 
scribes the developmental process for the six student attitude surveys, 
including reasons why the entire battery of the Educational Quality 
Assessment (EQA) instruments was not adopted for the Life Skills evaluation 

Work on this report continued into the Second Quarter. 

Act i vi ty 1 1 

In early May, the RBS field specialist and an RBS evaluator met for 
three days. During this time, three general activities were accomplished; 
(1) progress was made on the teacher and student data analysis plan; (2) 
an agenda was established for the May 30-31 meeting with the Life Skills 
for Mental Health project monitor in Rockville, Maryland; and (3) one 
experimental and one control" classroom was observed. In addition^ 
general plans and schedules for future evaluation activities were estab- 
1 i shed . 

Activity 12 

The Life Skills evaluation review meeting was held in Rockville, 
Maryland on May 30-31, 1979. In attendance were Dr. William Bukoski (pro- 
ject monitor from NIDA), Dr. Russell Dusewicz (RBS) , Dr. Marilyn Martin 
(RBS), Dr. Linda Martinson (RBS) , Dr. John Swisher (RBS) , and Ms. Xenia 



Wiggins (Georgia DHR) . The purpose of the meeting was to review the 
status of the Life Skills program diffusion throughout Georgia, to detail 
progress of the Life Skills program evaluation, and to make plans for the 
upcoming implementation of the full scale outcome evaluation of this 
program. A copy of the Rockville, Maryland agenda follows. 
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LIFE SKILLS EVALUATION REVIEW MEETING 
'(Rockvllle. MD -.May 30-31. 1979) 



Purpose : To review status of Life Skills Program diffusion throughout 
Georgia, progress to date In evaluation of the Life Skills Program, 

and plarts for the upcoming Implementation of full scale outcome 

evaluation of this program. 

Par ticipants ; Bill BukoskI (NIDA), Russ Dusewicz (RBS), Marilyn Martin 

(RBS), Linda Martinson (RBS), John Swisher (RBS), Xenia Wiggins 

(Georgia DHR) 

Place; NIDA. Parklawn Building. 5600 Fishers Lan e. Rockvllle. MD 

May 30 

1;00 - 1;15 Review Agenda (Linda) 

1;15 - 2;30 . History and Current Status of Life 

Skills Program (Xenia) 

2;30 - 3;00 Overview of Evaluation Study Progress 

to Date ^ tR"") 

3;00 - 3;30 Developmental- History Document (Russ) 

3:30 - '»;00 Evaluation Panel Review of Life 

Skills Materials (Linda) 

k:00 - k:30 Training of Trainers Workshop Evalua- 

tlons (Linda) 



May 31 . 

9:00 - 9;30 Training of Teachers Workshop Evaluations (Marilyn) 

9:30 - 10:00 Preliminary Research Questions and , . * 

Variables (Marilyn) 

10:00 - 10:30 Instrumentation Field Test Design and 

Procedures (Linda) 



'♦3 



10:30 - 10rJ»5 BREAK 

\0:kS - 11:30 Instrument Construction and Revi- 
sion Procedures (Marilyn) 

11:30 - 1:00 LUNCH 

1:00 - 1:30 Completion of Research Questions and 

Implementation of Impact Study (Russ) 

1:30 - Discussion of Remaininq Issues and 

Wrap-up 
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Act i vi tv 13 

Observers were recruited in Georgia from local project staff recom- 
mendations. Four were hired and undertook observations in the pilot 
test classrooms in five parts of Georgia: Savannah, Macon, Griffin, 
Thomasville, and Peachtree, Even though the observers were already 
.familiar with the Life Skills program and with observation techniques, 
they received further, more specific training in order to promote both 
valid and reliable performance. Other functions that the observers per- 
formed included administration of teacher and student instruments and 
collection of all additional data. 

Y Activity U 

fhe observation plan for pilot test classrooms was developed and 
revised. The revised plan provided for two observations of experimental 
classrooms (teachers trained in Life Skills) and one observation of 
control classrooms (teachers with no Life Ski 1 1 s tra i n i ng) . In all, 
thcic ./ere 2k pilot test classrooms-'rlZ experimental and 12 control. 
Sifvc-^ t:;.t teachers were selected from d i f ferent^ tra i n i ng groups, indi- 
vidLtal i .'.6 scheduling of visits was necessary. The observations v/ere 
S'^iK . I ed at approximately two-week intervals. 

Activity 15 

Twenty-four teachers were selected to pilot test instruments \the 
Classroom Observation Form and the six student attitude surveys) and to 
try out data collection procedures. The schools of the selected teachers 
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represented five geoaraphical areas In Georgia: Savannah, Macon, Griffin, 
Thomasville, and Peachtree. Four grade levels of students (3, 5, 8, and 
11). were also represented. These corresponded to the four levels of 
the Life Skills Activities Guides , The Pilot Test Samoling Design is 
shown on the following page. 
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Pilot Test Sampling Design J 
Life Skills for Mental Health Eva luat^n Project 



Pilot Test dates: March Z6 to May 23, 1979 

Sample: 2^ Teachers, '-v 700 students 

^ 12 Life Skills classrooms , 12 Control classrooms 



esign: 

\ • 



Geographic Location 



1 Grade Level 


Urban 


^ Suburban 


Rural 


3rd grade 


L.S. 

Savannah 

Con. 


L.S. 

P*l.roo City 

CCiD. 


I..S. 

Griffin 

Con . 




l.S. 

Scivrinnah 

Con. 

1 


L.S. ^ 

!" Lreo C i ty 

Con . 


L.S. 

Griffin 

Con. 

\ • 


1 

(ith grade 


1 

L.S. 

Savannah 

Con. 


L../. 

Macon 
Con. • " 


L.S.. 

Griffin 

Con. 


1 nth grade 


S 

1 ! .S. 

Con. Savannah 


1 . S . 
Con . 


L.S. 

Thomasvillo 

Con . 
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Activity l6 

A student subject group was selected for the purpose of pilot 
testing the student outcome instruments and testing data collection pro- 
cedures. The group comsisted of the 2k classrooms of students whose 
teachers were selected for participation. There were approximately 30 
students in each classroom. 

Activity 17 .? 

In early April, the instruments (six student attitude surveys, the 
Classroom Observation Form , and the Activity Logs) were sent to thj? RBS 
field specialist in Georgia to begin pilot testing. The field specialist 
served as coordinator of the pilot tests, hiring and training the four " 
observers who conducted the testing. The pilot tests started on March 26 
and were completed on May 23, 1979. The pilot tests were held in five 
different areas of Georgia: Savannah, Macon, Griffin, Thomasville, and 
Peacht re^e Ci ty . 

Twenty-four teachers participated in the pilot testing. Twelve 
of the teachers served as the experimental group and 12 served as 
the control group. The experimental group consisted of teachers who had 
attended a Life Skills Training oF Teachers Workshop; the control group 
consisted of teachers who had no Life Skills experience. The classrooms 
involved in the study were of grades 3, 5, 8, and 11 with a suburban, 
rural, and urban classroom from each grade. 
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In the pilot test classrooms, the four observers recorded their ob- 
servations on the Classroom Observation Forms , aided teachers in administer- 
ing the student attitude surveys, aVid collected and sent all data to the • 
field specialist in Georgia.' The procedures involved in the pilot testing 
were evaluated carefully to detect any inefficiencies, so that changes and 
improvements could be made befJre the impact evaluation would begin in 
September. The pilot testing served the purpose of determining the validity 
of the n«wly developed instr-uments , and also was used in guiding revisions 
to t+ie data analysis plan for evaluating teacher and student outcomes. 
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^ ^ Second Quarter Accomplishments 

Objectives achieved du^ring the second quarter and activities under- 
taken to achieve those objectives are described in this section. 

The primary foci of the second quarter's evaluation activities were 
the pilot testing and preliminary impact study procedures. Other major 
evaluation activities during this quarter were observing classrooms of 
teachers trained in Life Skills, conducting a follow-up survey of trained 
teachers, developing and finalizing the instrumentation, and preparing 
and analyzing the pi data . 

Ob j ec t i ves Ach i eved 

Presented below is a list of objectives that were achieved during 
(the second quarter, 

(1) Contact schools and obtain cooperation for testing. 

(2) Report on development of instrumentation. 

(3) Compile fact sheet on teachers trained in LS. 

(4) Compile fact sheet on community mental health people 
t ra ined i n LS . 

(5) Prepare report on impact data analysis plan. 

(6) Finalize interview instrument for ment health per- 
sonnel.. /\ 

(7) Prepare report on evaluation design components. 

(8) * Finalize drug survey instrument, 

(9) Review instrumentation needs. 

(10) Summarize plans for fall coordination of LS program. 

(11) Analyze pilot data and finalize instrumentation. 
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TtSKhv r Outconit^s 

FiMuro 1 shows [Uc res^'orch questions, variables, and instruments 
lolcited to teacher outcomes *v'verai research questions relate to the 
frt^qiit^ncy with v^hlch the LS activities and strategies are being imple- 
mented in the classroom. Since these variables are unique to the LS pro- 
(jr.im, an Act i v i ty Log was developed to measure them. On this log the 
teacher records tr^'quency, duration, and type of use as well as student 
response to the activity. 

Teacher attitudes towards the program and towards affective education 
tiie 'Measured by three instruments: (l) the LS Mental Health Opinion 
Surve y , in use since the implementation of the training workshops; (2) 
Teacher Fol low-Up Survey , deve 1 oped to assess the status of cl ass room 
implementation of the LS program; and (3) the Life Skills Teacher Question- 
naire, developed to assess the continued expansion of the program. 

The final variable to be measured under teacher outcomes is classroom 
climate. Four specific dimensions of this variable, those of highest 
priority for the LS program, are listed in Figure 1. The original proposal 
for the evaluation suggested the Affective Teaching Inventory , developed 
by Vicary (1976) as a possible observation instrument for measuring class- 
room climate (Figure 2). Further examination of this instrument showed it 
to be too narrowly limited for assessing the four dimensions of classroom 
climate related to the LS program. Thus, a search process for additional 
observation instruments was initiated. 
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Figure 1 



Life Ski 1 Is Evaluation 
TEACHER OUTCOMES 





Research Questions |^ 


Independent 
Var i J^lc5 


Oepe nden t 
Var i ab 1 es 


lnstrunent<. Used to j 

Operat ional i ze 
Dependent Variables 




Are LS drtlvities. being 
used in the classroom? 


Exposure to LS trjin- 
i ng 


Frequency and duration of use 
of LS acti vi ties 


Ac; ivity Lo«3 ' Frequency and 




duration of LS activities; 




Art' LS stratogies being 
used in the cinssroom? 


Exposure to LS train- 
ing 


Frequency and duration of use 
of LS strategies 


Activity Log - Frequency and 
duration of LS strategic. 


j 


Do teachers utilize 
effect i ve content 
or ientation rrore. fre- 
quently after thev 
h.ivc coniplelcd LS 
t ra i n i ng? 


Exposure to LS train- 
ing (trained vs. non- 
trci i ned) 


Degree of integration of 
LS activities with class- 
room content 


Acti vi ty Log - Percent of 
LS ac t i V i t i 65 used with 
other subject natter 




1 s there a relat ion- 
ship between the 
ut i 1 izat i*on of the LS 
program and the grad-a 
level taught? 


Grade level taught 


Frequency and duration of use 
of LS activities and LS strate- 
gies 


Activitv Log - Frequency and 
duration of LS activities and 
s trateg i es 




Is there a relation- 
ship betv/oen the 
ut i 1 izat ion of the LS 
program and the subject 
area taught? 


Subject area taught 


Frequency and duration of use 
of LS activities and L5 strate- 


Activity Lo'3^ - Frequency and 
duration of LS 1 i v i 1 1 es and 
s trateg i es 




Do teacher attitudes 
change after the 
: teacher has completed 
! the LS train ifig? 


Exposure to LS train- 
ing (troined v.. non- 
trained) 


Teacher att i tudes 


Mental Health Opinion Survey 
Teacher FoMav-up Survey 
LS Teacher Qu _ t ionna i re 




i ^• 

Does classrooni climate 
change after the lojch- 
er has ccn^plcted tHe 
LS training? 

1 
1 

i 
i 


Exposure: to LS train- 
in<^ (trained v^. non- 
trained) 


Classroom CI imate 

- degree of positive sup- 
portive staterr^ents 

- f ac i 1 i tat ion of af fcc- 
tive student participation 

1 - facilitation of studont 
involvement in solvinu 
behavior oroble.T^s 

[ - affective oricitaCion 


Lite Skills Observation Form 
Section 8 
Section 8 

j 

; Section 10 

i 

1 

i S.?Ct;ori 7, ^' 
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Figure 2 
AFFECTIVE TEACHING INVENTORY 



Grade Level 



Teacher's Name 



Content : Cognitive 

(tradi t ional ) 



Affective 

(social problem area's) 



Observat Ion 
Occasion 

I. 
2. 

3.- 



Date 



Content (Lesson) 
Cog, Orient. Aff. Int. 



No. of students 
Observers \ 




CI imate (Envl ron .) 



Dir. 



Fac. 



(or class period) 



EKLC 



Use other side comments 



Over 100 existing instruments were reviewed in order to develop a 
Life Skills observation form. The large majority of these emphasized 
cognitive rather than affective behaviors. Nevertheless, 32 observation 
instruments primarily focus on affective behaviors. After screening, 
five were chosen as possible candidates for the observation form. 

Student Outcomes 

Figure 3 outlines the major components of the student outcome evalu- 
ation. The research questions focus on student self-concept, relation- 
ships with others, classroom climate, attitudes towards school, and 
behaviors related to school attendance, drug use, and discipline problems. 
Three types of measures have been identified for gathering data relevant 
to these questions: direct observation, school records, and survey in- 
struments . 

In the original proposal for the evaluation of the Life Skills program, 
four subscales of the 197A Pennsylvania Educational Q,u3iity Assessment (EQA) 
were designated as possible choices for the survey instruments. These were: 



EQA SUBSCALE 
Subscale 1, Self-Esteem 



1 



Subscale II, Understanding Others 

Subscale IV, Interest in School and 
Learn i ng 

Subs ca 1 e V , Soci eta 1 Res pons i bi 1 i ty 



LIFE SKILLS OBJECTIVE 

I n t rape rsona 1 Skills 
(sel f-concept) 

I nte rpersona 1 Ski ; 1 s 

Attitudes Toward Learning 

Interpersonal Ski 1 • s 



Getting Inside the EOA Inventory, Pennsylvania Department of Education, 
1976. 
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Life Wlls Evaluation 
STUDENT OUTCOMES 







Dependent 


T T<» c? h "Ti imon t"c ITq pH 1 0 i 
in S L 1 UlUcll Lb uacu 1 


Research 


Independent 


Operationalize 


Questions 


Variables 


Variables 


Dependent Variables 


the LS program have 


Exposure to the LS 


Self-concept 




ffect on intraper- 


T\irr\oir^m I T Q ct"iinDrit"c 
prUgLctm \LiO bLUUcllLb 


- self-awareness 


Myself, Grade J 


i SKI lis : 


\Tc ^^>n^^*^^lQl 




Myself, Orades j, o, ii 






- self in relation to 


Myself, Grade 3 






peers 


Myself, Grades 5, 8, 11 






Life Skills Observation 








Form, Section 9 






- self in relation to 


Myself, Grade 3 






parents 


Myself, Grades 5, -8, 11 






— Qplf in rpl atioii to 


Myself, Grade 3 






teachers 


Myself, Grades 5, 8, 11 






- locus of control 


Mvself Grades 5. 8, 11 


> the LS program have 


■■ 

Exposure to LS pro- " 


1 1 nn^hi amonc class— 




iffect on interper- 


gram (LS students 


mates 




il skills? 


vs. controls) 


— Wlllingnfc-bb Lu 


School Life - My Classmates 






erate 


Grades 5, 8, 11 








Life Skills Observation 








Form, Section 9. 






- sociability 


School Life - My Classmates 






Grades 5, 8, 11 








Life Skills Observation 








Form, Section 9 






- understanding and re- 


School Life - My Classmates 






spect for one another 


Grades 5, 8, 11' 






Life Skills Observation 








Form, Section 9 






- opportunity for equal 


School Life - Mv Classmates 






participation 


Grades 5, 8, 11 


GO 
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Figure '3 ^cont.; 



Research 
Questions 


Independent 
Variab les 


Dependent 
Variables 


Instruments Used to 

Operationalize 
Dependent Variables _ 


J the LS program have 
iffect on interpersonal 
Lis? (continued) 


Exposure to LS 
program (LS students 
vs. controls) 
(continued) 


Student-Teacher Relation- 
ships 

- student attitudes toward 
teacher 

— stuaenc wiiiingnebb lu 
discuss feelings with 

. teacher 


My Class, Grade 3 
School Life - My Teacher 
Grades 5, 8, 11 

My Class, Grade 3 
School Life - My Teacher 
Grades 5, 8, 11 


s the LS program 
B an effect on the 
ssroom climate? 


Exposure to LS 
program (LS stu- 
dents vs. controls) 


Classroom Climate (Degree to 
which the classroom climate 
fosters. • .) 

-.understanding of others 
- decisioii-making 


My Class, Grade 3 
School Life - My Class 
Grades 5, 8, 11 

School Life - My Class 
Grades 5, 8, 11 






exr ssion of self 

- understanding of self 

- acce^^tance of classmates 

- positive interpersonal 
climate 


My Class, Grade 3 
School Life - My Class 
Grades 5, 8, 11 

Mv Cla<5<5 Grade 3 
School Life - My Class 
.Grades 5, 8, 11 

About My Class, Part II 

Grade 3 
riassroom Climate Scale, 

Part II, Grades 5, 8, 11 

About Mv Class, Part I 

Grade 3 
Classroom Climate Scale, 

Part I , Grades 5, 8, 11 
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Research 
Questions 


Independent 
Variables , 


Dependent 
varlaDies 


Instruments Used to 

Operationalize 
Dependent variables 


3 the LS program 
5 an effect on 
Ltudes towards 
ool? 


Exposure to LS 
program (LS stu- 
dents vs. controls) 


Attitudes towards school 


My Class, Grade 3 
School Life, My Class 

Grades 5, 8, 11 
Classroom Situations 

Grades 5, 8, 11 


s the LS program 
e an effect on 

uuj. au LCiiuaiii^c ciiiu 

diness? - 


Exposure to LS 
program (LS stu- 
dents vs. controls) 


School attendance 


Attendance records 


s the LS program 
e an effect on the ' 
quency of disruptive 
errals? 


Exposure to LS 
program (LS stu- 
dents vs. controls) 


Disruptive behavior 


Disciplinary referral 

records 
Life Skills Observation 

Form, Section 10 


1 

s the LS program 
e an effect on 
g-related be- 
idrs? 


Exposure to LS 
program (LS stu- 
dents vs. controls) 

f 


Frequency of drug use 


Drug Evaluation Question- 
naire, Grades 5, 8, 11 
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As planning proceeded and the outcome design became more refined, each .)f 
these subscales was re-examined. Closer analysis of the EQA content reveule 
that the subscales were not as well matched to the research questions a? 
had been hoped. 

Of the four subscales reviewed, the Self-Esteem instrument was the 
most closely related to the Life Skills objectives. However, the Self- 
Esteem subscale also contained a number of questions not related to the 
Life Skills se 1 f -concept var i abl e . Substantial revision of the EQA sub- 
scale Was required in order to retain the content of the relevant self- 
concept items and to eliminate those items that were not related. 

The second subscale, Ur.Jers tand i ng Others , was found .to be an Index 

of tolerance on the dimensions of race, religion, socioeconomic status, 
intelligence, and handicaps. Although the Life Skills program indirectlv 
tries to improve the student's tolerance level, this is not a high prior- 
ity objective. Due to testing time cons t ra i n cs , none of these items were 
used in the Life Skills evaluation instruments. 

The third subscale. Interest in School and Learninq, focused on 
such attitudes towards the cognitive aspects of learning as type of subject 
matter and teach Ing ytechn iques , rather than the more affective aspects of 
learning addressed by the Life Skills program. Although much of this sub- 
scale was too cognitively oriented for the Life Skills evaluation, portions 
of It were applicable. Content from these sections was used in developing 
the Life Skills Inst.'umepts on attitudes towards school. 

The'fourth subscale, ^bcletal Responsibility, contained situational 
questions based on real life choices. Unfortunately, the format In'which 
they were presented was too difficult and confusing to permit adoption. 
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The lack of congruence between the Life Skills evaluation needs and 
the -content of the EQA instrunoents prompted a renewal, of the search for sur- 
vey instruments focusing on measures of sel f -concept , interpersonal rela- 
tions, classroom climate, attitudes towards school, and drug use and dis- 
cip] inary problems, 

, Sel f-Concept . Five dimensions of self-concept were identified as 
especially relevant to the Life Skills objectives: se 1 f -awareness , self 
in relation to peers, self in relation to parents, self in relation to 
teachers, and locus of control. Sixteen instruments were reviewed on 
these dimensions. Many of these were immediately eliminated due to the 
inapprroriateness of their content. However, several were considered as 
candidates for the Life Skills self-concept instrument. 

Interpersona 1 Relat ions . Interpersonal relations were divided 'into 
two categories: relationships among classmates and student-teacher rela- 
tionships. The search for instruments revealed a wide diversity of measures, 
most of which were not appropriate for measuring interpersonal relations 
within the classroom setting. However, four were identified as possible 
candidates for measuring the Life Skills objectives in this area. Each 
instrument had different strengths and weaknesses, but none was suitable 
to measure all the aspects of classmate relationships and student-teacher 
relationships that were important for the LS program. 

Classroom CI imate . In addition to self-concept and interpersonal 
relat ions the Life Skills student outcome goals focus on the improvement 
of classroom climate. Several dimensions of classroom climate were of 
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particular interest. First, student perceptions of the degree to which 

classroom climate fosters self improvement were relevant in four areas: 
understanding of others, decision-making, expression of self » and under- 
standing of self. Two other dimensions of classroom climate also were 
related to the Life Skills student outcome objectives. These were student 
acceptance of classmates and student per^ceptions of the interpersonal 
climate within the classroom. . • 

The search for measures of classroom cl imate showed that few Instru- 
ments exist in the ,are^^i dent i f i ed . However, from the few located several 
distinct types eir^erged. These included sociogram Instruments to measure 
social interaction patterns,' situational questions on group relations, and. 
mul t i -dimens i ona 1 scales designed to assess all possible aspects of the 
group cl imate. ' ^ 

Review of these instruments made it clear that no single instrument . 
could cover all the aspects of classroom climate related to the LS program. 

Yet no combination of the available measures provided adequate attention 
to all the dimensions of classroom climate. 

Many instruments exist on attitudes towards school, yet most are 
oriented to the cognitive aspect of learning. From the 13 instruments 
reviewed, three were Identified as being most highly oriented to the affec- 
tive aspects of education . Since none' of the Instrument^ were suitable 
for adoption in their original forrrrr-new instruments were oeveldped. 

Drug Use. In the'qriglnal rese'arch proposal, two questions concerning 
drug use were presented: 1) Has exposure to the LS program affected the 
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, , , .j> il I t w.e. d'-'.i gned for use 

I [> f . ^1' I . A( <.fju nt<j[ji I i t / in 
I , ,jr At II TMun^i 1 , Inc. , 197^ 



Two other instruments, Mv Opinion Survey^ and the Dru^and Alcohol Survey^ 
contained atti.tude questions that were relevant to the. Life Skills objec- 
tives. Using these three instruments as models a new instrument, the Sub_- 
stance Use Scale , was developed to meet the needs of the LS evaluati 
study . 
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^ Schaps, Eric. My Opinion Survey . The Napa Project, Napa, California. 
Pacific Institute for Research and Evaluation. 1979 

3 Schaps, Eric. Drug and Alcohol Survey . The Napa Project, Napa, Californi 
Pacific Institute for Research. and Evaluation. 1979 • 



'•- Activity 3 

As of June, 1979, there had been ei ght ' Tra i n i ng of Trainers (TOT) LS 
workshops that worked wit^. 25 of a possible 32 community mental health 
centers in Georgia. Registration and evaluation forms were used to com- 
pile fact sheets on the CMHC people who attended these workshops. The fina 
profile of the LS trainers of teachers provided proportional information 
regarding specified age groups, their dogbee of education, their fields,, 
and their years of experience within th.ir fields. This profile is pre- 
scnted on the following pages. 
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I Skills for Mental Health 
ProfUe of Life Skills Trainers 



There have been 8 Training of Trainers (TOT) Life Skills workshops. 
June 1977 (32 participants) 

October 1977 (Fol low-up workshop) (l8 participants) 

July 1978 (5P participants) 

November 1978 (Foil w-up workshop) (38 participants) 

January 1979 (small workshop in Griffin, Ga.) (16 participants) 

March 1979 (Effective Integration workshop - follow-up) (25 participants) 

April 1979 (35 participants) ^ 

May 1979 (Small workshop "n^ Gainesvi 1 le, Ga.) (19 participants) 

Total trained: 152 from 25 (out of 32) CMHCs. Some trainers and 
centers are not active in the Life Skills program. 

The background information from the evaluation forms was used to construct 
the following profile. Some participants did not fill out evaluation forms. 
The information from the October 1977, November 197^, and March 1979 
follow-up workshops is omitted be :use it is redundant. 



Proportion 



Age: 



35 
19 



under 25 years 
25 - 3h 
35 - '»5 
over '»5 ~ 



.05 
.55 
.26 



Education:* 



30 
51 
2 



BA/BS 
Master's 
PhD/EdD 
Other 



.33 
.56 
.02 
.09 



♦This information was not reported for the June 1977 workshop. 
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Proportion 



Field: 83 Hentar'Heai th .63 
3^ Education •27 
12* Other (includes those 
who marked both HH and 
Ed.) .10 

Years Experience in Field: 

Range: 1 to 21 years 

Mean: 7-11 years 
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Act i vi ty k 

..Since 1977, approximately 1,000 teachers and 200 other adults have 
been trained in Life Skills at en different Community Mental Health Centers 
in Georgia. The available information about the teachers trained varies. 
Although some CMHC teams did not record the teachers' names, most have 
lists of both names and schools; some have registration forms, and some have 
both registration and evaluation forms in addition to mental health ques- 
t ionnai res . 

The Life Skills team coordinators were asked to send all available 
regi st rat ion forms , evaluation forms, and mental health questionnaires to 
the Life Skills Evaluation Project, Atlanta office. The profile was based 
on information from 55 registration forms and 76 evaluation forms. Included 
in the registration forms were address, age, and educational level of partici 
pants, grade level currently teaching, years of professional experience, 
and previous training (and date. t rai ned) in similar activities to Life 

Skills (e.g:, values clarification, PET, etc.). Only the grade level cur- 
rently teaching and the years of teaching experience were requested on the 
evaluation form. In an effort to increase the return rate of forms to the 
Atlanta office. Team Coot*d i nators were, mailed addition-il forms with a 
request for extra fol iov.'-up efforts. The completed pri. "ile is presented 
on the following pages. 
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Georgia Life Skills for 
Mental Health Evaluation Project: 
Profile of Teachers Trained in Life Skills 

Since 1977, approximately 1000 teachers and 200 other adults have been 
trained in Life Skills at ten different Community Mental Health Centers in 
Georgia. The available information about the teachers trained varies. 
AU+K>ugl>-some -€MHG—t^afns-d4d-rK>t—r^cor<i the teacher ^ names , mos t have 
lists of both names and schools; some have registration forms, and some 
have both registration and evaluation forms in addition to mental health 
questionnai res. 

The Life Skill" team coordinators were asked to send all available 
registration forms, evaluation forms, and mental health questionnaires to 
the Life Skills Evaluation Project, Atlanta office. Most registration 
forms and evaluation forms have been received, but several lists of 
teacher names and schools have not been forthcoming. 

The following profile is based on information from 55 registration 
forms and 76 evaluation forms. Included in the registration forms were 
address, age, and educational level of participants, grade level currently 
teaching, years of professional experience and previous training (and date 
trained) in similar activities to Life Skills (e.g. values clarification, 
PET, etc.). Only the grade level currently teaching and the years of 
teaching experience were requested on the evaluation form. In an effort 
to increase the return r^te of forms to the Atlanta office, Team Coordinators 
have been mailed additional forms with a request for extra follow-up efforts. 
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PROFILE OF PARTICIPANTS IN LIFE SKILLS TRAINING 
Number and Percent of Participants Responding 



Profess ion Number Percent of Total 

Teachers 77 59 

K-3 26 20 

4-6 23 18 

7-9 12 9 

10-12 ]k 11 

Adults 2 .1 

Other Professionals 5^ ^ ^1. 

Counselor 26 20 

Health Department 9 7 

Speci al Educat ion 9 7 

Media Special ists ^ 3 

Music 2 1 

Reading 2 

Principal 1 1 

Speech Therapist 1 1. 



Age* 

Category Number 

Under 25 k 

25-34 19 

35-45 6 

Over 45 1 

Total Resp. uents 30 

Education Level* 

B.A. 23 

M.A. 8 

^h.D. or Ed.D. 0 

0 whe r 9 

To'.al Responde "s 40 

Ye ^rs of Professional Experience* 
(Tota' respondents = 112) 

Range: 1-22 years 
M ..n: 6. 31 years 
S .: 4.24 
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Previous Training in Activities 
Similar to Life Skills* 



Values Clarification 7 

Role Playing 8 

PET/TET . 5 

Communication Skills 10 
Asserti veness Training 5 

Other 3 

No Previous Training 26 

Total Respondents ^3 



*Not requested on all forms. 
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Activi ty 5 

The report on the impact data analysis plan was completed during the 
Second Quarter. The major parts of this report are summarized below. 
Teacher ftna1v<;i«; Plan 

In Figure the teacher outcome analyses are outlined. These analyses 
vary, depending on the research question and the type of data collection 
employed. 

At the most basic level, descriptive statistics are to be computed for 
questions one and two to document the frequency and duration of LS activ- 
ities and LS strategies being used in LS classrooms. Descriptive statis- 
tics also are to be, reported for Question 3 to examine how often LS activ- 
ities are integrated with other subject matter in the classroom. At the 
next level, t-tests are to be conducted for Questions 1, 2, and 3 to de- 
termine if there are significant increases from pretest to posttest in the 
. requency and duration of LS activities, LS strategies, or the degree of 
integration of LS activities with other subject matter. . 
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Research Plan for Teacher Outcomes 







arch Questions 


Dependent « 
Variables 


Instruoient to Measure 
Dependent Variables 


Teacher Croups 
to Complete 
the wnr.ures 


Analyses to be Performed 


activities being 
thn classroom? 


Frequency and duration of use 
of^LS activities 


Activity Log - Frequency and 
duration of LS activities 


LS teachers 


Descriptive statistics 
t test - Pre/Post 


strategies being 
n thrt classroom?- 


Frequency of use of LS 
s trategtes 


Activity Log " Frequency of 
LS strategies 


LS teachers 


Descriptive statistics } 
t test - Pre/Post 


chers utl 1 Ize 

ive content orlen- 

more frequently 
they have com* 

IS t ra i n i no? 


; 

Degree of Integration of 
LS activities with class- 
rooir content 


'■ ~ — ^ 

Actlvi ty Log - Percent of 
LS activities used with ■ 
other , subject matter 


LS teachers 


Descriptive statistics 

t test - Pre/Post 

One way A^OVA - Grade levels 


re a relationship 
n the utl I ization 
LS program and 
ade level taught? 


Frequency and duration of use 
of IS activities and LS 
strategies 


Activity Log - Frequency and 
duration of LS- act Ivi ties 
and strategies 


LS teachers 


One way,A*'OVA - Grade levels 
: — — — ■ " 


re a relationship 
n the ut i 1 ization 
LS program and 
jbject area taught? 


Frequency and duration of use 
of LS activities and LS 
strategies 


Activity Log - Frequency and 
duration of L-S activities 
and strategies 


LS teachers 


1 

One way ASOVA - Subject areas | 


icher attitudes 
: after the 
;r has completed 
> training? 


Teacher attl tudes " 


LS Teacher Questionnaire 

M6ntal Health Opinion 
Survey ^ 


LS teachers r 

LS teachfifs, 
ron-IS t-ochers 


t test - Pre/Post 
One way ASOVA • Grade levels 
t tfst - Pretest, Trcal'^ent/Control 
t test - Posttest., Trear'-ert/Co'Urol 
or 

One way analysis of cavariance 
Two v.-ay ANOVA - Treatment groups, 
Cr.ide levels 


classroom cl Imate 
e after the teacher 
r)'^p)ctf:d the LS 
irg? 


Classroom llmate 


Life Sf<ills Observation 
Poni, Sections 7, 8, 10 

J 


LS teachers, 
non-LS tuachers 


Three sta^e analyses 

1 ) C f pie co'i'nari sons 

2) /'.'7S 

3) Peeress ion 
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On a third level, one way analyses of variance are to be used to 
investigate relationships between specified variables. For research ques- 
tion three, a one way-ANOVA is to be used to determine if grade level 
impacts significantly on the degree to which the LS teacher integrates the 

• LS activities with other subject matter. Similarly, one way ANOVAs are to 
be used to answer research quest i ons .four and five regarding the relation- 

'^shlps between the utilization of the LS program and the grade level and 

ysubject area taught. 

\ Research question ^ix on teacher att i tudes involves two instruments 

and several d i fferent statistical tests. The LS Teacher Questionnaire 

\ 
\ 

is' to be adm' ni stered- to .LS. teachers on. a-pre/post schedule. A t-test 
is to be run to determine if there is a significant increase from pretest 
^ to ppsttest in teacher attitudes toward the LS program. Niext, a one way 
ANOVA is to be used to determine If grade level impacts significantly on 
teacher attitudes toward the LS program. 

The second teacher attitude survey, the Mental Heal th Opinion Survey , 
is to Je administered to both LS treatment teachers and non-LS control 
teachers on a pre/post basis. The analyses for this instrument were 
designed to answer two qu^stipns. First, is there a difference in the 
responses, of LS teachers and non-LS teachers to the Mental Health Opinion 
Survey ? To answer this, an initial t-test is to be conducted to determine 
the equivalence of the LS treatment' c.f d non-LS control group on the pretest 
scores. If the two are equivalent )n , .'etest scores, another t-test on 
their posttest scores is to be conducted \o determine if the LS program 
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not equivalent, a one-way analysis of covariance is lo used to adjust the / 
scores in th i s anal ysi s . The second question involves the relationship / 
between teacher attitudes on the Mental Health Opinion Survey and grade / 

■■ .. . . / 

level. A two way analysis of variance is to be conducted to. determine if 
grade level significantly affects teacher attitudes on this instrument. 

The final teacher outcome research question (Question 7) focuses on 
classroom climate. Both LS treatment teachers ^and noh-LS control teach- 
ers are to be observed on a pre/post basis to provide the data-^or 
answering this question. A three stage analysis is to be conducted using 
the following independent variables: . * 

Treatment group 
Geograph i c 1 ocat i on 

Grade level - < 

Classroom style 

The analyses are to be performed using essentially the same techniques ex- 
plained in the data analysis- section for student outcomes which follows. 
How'ever, the teacher observat i on ' dnta .are to be analyzed first for all grade 
levels combined, then, if appropriate, separate analyses for each grade level 
are to be conducted. 
Student Analysis Plan 

Analyses for the impact study for each measure of the dependent vari- 
able'i listed in Figure 5 are scheduled to occur in three stages: 

Stage One : Equi val ence Compar i sons on ! ndependent Var i abl es 
Staae Ty^c: Analyses of Variance to Determine General Effects 
Stage Three: Regression Analyses to Determine Relative Contributions 
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Research Plan for Student Outcomes 



/ Research 
/ ^ ^ Ques t i ons 


Dependent 
Var iabl es 


.Measures or j 
Dependent Variaoles 


Does the LS program have a 
positive effect on intraper- 
sonal ski lis? 


Sel f-concept 


Myself, Grade 3 

Myscl f , Grades 5,8,11, 

Life Skills Observation Form, 


Section 9 


Does the LS program 'have a 

rN/^c>«9'it/A a ^ ^ a n f" r\r\ in^Arn^r— * 

po SiLive eii"L.L uii iiicci jjc i 
sonal skiir^? 


Relationships 
among classmates 

Student-teacher 
relationsJ;iips 


School Life - My Classmates 
^ Grades 5, 8, 11 
Life Skills Observation 


Form, Section S 

My Class , Grade 3 
School Life - My Teacher 
Grades 5, 8, H 


Does the LS program have a 
, positive effect on the* class- 
room c 1 imate?! 


Classroom cl imate. 


My Class, Grade 3 
School Li fe - My Class 

Grades 5, .8, H 
About M^ Class^Part ! 


Grade 3 

Classroom Climate Scale, Pa.rt 1, 

Grades 5, 8, 11 
About My Class , Part 1 1 

Grade 3 

Classroom Cl irr.ate Scale, Part 
Grades 5, 8, 11 


Does the LS program have a 
positive effect on attitudes 
toward school ? 


Att i tudes tov/ards 
school 


My Cl ass Grade 3 
School Li fe - My Class 

Grades 5, 8,11 
C 1 ass room S i tuat i ons 

Grades 5, 8, 11 


Does the LS program have a 
positive effect ^on school 
atten'dance and tardiness? 


School attendance 


Af^endance records 


Does ^he LS program have a 
positive effect on the fre- 
quency of disruptive refer- 
• rals? 


D i srupt i ve be- 
tiav'^^r 


Disciplinary referral records 
Life Skills Observation Form, 

-i ■■ 


Does the LS,^rogram have a 
positive effect on drug- 
re 1 a t&dJW?h3^o rs ? 


• 

Frequency of 
drug use 


J 

j br'ug Evaluation- Questionnaire, 
1 Grades^S, 11 
1 ^ 
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The design is shown below. 

^1 
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Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 






^2 




^2 




^2 


^22 




^2 




^2 




^2 



For any dependent variable measure, a maximum of three two-way analyses 

of variance are to be conducted. In each case the significance of the treat- 

f 

men t effect, the i ndependen t variable (sex, ethnicity, or geograph i c area) , 
and the interaction effect of the treatment variable and the i ndependen t 
variable are to be tested. 

If there were no significant differences in the pretest scores of 
the three treatment groups, all stage twp analyses would be run as repeated 
measures designs rather than analyses of co-variance. Three analyses of 
variance would be performed. Each analysis would be run separately for 
each of the three grade levels (Grade 5, Grade 8, and Grade 11). The 
variable codes are shown below. 

Y = Scores on Mysel f , G 5, 8, 11 

= Treatment 

^2 = Sex 

= Ethnicity 

X^ = Geographic location 

First the model Y = a^X^ + b^X^ + ^i^i^2 ^ ^^uld be used to test the two 

main effects of treatment and sex and the interaction effect of treatment-sex 

Second, the model Y = a^X^ + b^X^ + C2X^X^ + e would be used to test the 
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two main effects of treatment and ethnicity and the interaction effect of 
treatment-ethnicity. Third, the model Y = a^X^ + b^X^ + c|X^X^ + e would 
be used to test the main effects of treatment and geographic location and 
the interaction of these two variables. 

The results of the stage two analyses would provide information re- 
garding the significance of the main effects and first level interaction 

effects of treatment, sex, ethnicity, and geographic locations. To obtain a 
broader picture of overall effects, regression analyses would be conducted 

in stage three. 

Stage Three: Regression Analyses to Determine Relative Contributions . 
The stage three regression analyses are to be used to explore relative contrt 
butions of each of the independent variables. Any main effect or interac- 
tion effect that is significant in the stage two analyses are to be in- 
cluded in a stage three regression analysis to determine relative effects. 
One regression analysis is to be conducted at each grade level for each 

dependent variable measure. 

The general model for the regression analyses is: 

Y = a + b,X, . b^X^ + -- - b^X^ . b^^,X,X. b^^.x.X. 

vvhere a -Intercept constant 

Y = Dependent variable 

X --X, = Independent variables 
1 k 

XX = Interactions of independent variables 

i .1 

The exact structure of the regression equations can not be specified 
until the results of stage two have been determined. 
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The three stages described above outline the general analysis plans 
for each of the depend(3ri Vririables measured by the student outcome instru- 
ments. Figure 6 summ^M" i /les the three stage process by outlining the max- 
imum analysis plan that would be carried out for any single dependent 
variable measure. 

Act i vi ty 6 

The interview instrument for the mental health personnel was devel- 
oped by the Georgia field specialist'. The instrument was then sent to 
RBS, NIDA, and the Georgia Department of Human Resources (DHR) for com- 
ments. This instrument was completed during the Third Quarter. 

Activity 7 

Major el ements from the report on eval uat ion des ign components are 
summar i zed be 1 ow . 
Teacher Outcomes. 

Teacher outcomes are to be measured through direct observations, sur- 
vey measures , and self-reported activities. The instruments to be used 
in measuring teacher outcomes were described in the Li fe Skills for 
Mental Health: Outcome Evaluation paper. Figure 7 presents the data 
collection schedule for teacher outcomes. 

Pretest data on most teacher outcomes were collected in September 
379 and postte&*t data arc to be gathered in May i")80. Follow-up data on 
the same groups of teachers are to be collected in December 1980. 
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Figure 6 
Maximum Analysis Plan 

self : • G 5, 8, 11 (Separatv- analyses for Grade 5, Grade 8, Grade 11) 
age One : Equivalence Comparisons 

Xj - one way ANOVA for treatment categories (treatment, control) 

- t'tests for sex categories (female, male), pretest score, and oostLest scores 
X^ - one way ANOVA for ethnicity categories, pretest scores ana nosUest scores 
X. - one way ANOVA for geographic categ:>ries, pretest scores and posr^est s ores 



:age Tvjo : Analyses of Variance 



Y = 


a,X, 


+ 


^1^2 


+ 


CjX, 


\ 


+ e 


Y = 




+ 






c^X, 




+ e 


Y = 


03X, 


+ 




+ 


C3X, 


l^ 


+ 



tage Three : Regression Analysis 

V = a + b|X, + bjXj t b,,X^ + bjX^X^ - bjX,Xj + bjX|X^ * bjX^I'^ t b^X^X^ + b.^^X^X^ 
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Fi gure, 7 

Data Collection Schedule 
Teacher Outcomes 



Training Sept. 
Period 79 



Dec. 
79 



80 



Au . 

- 8l. 



80 



Instrument 
Activity log 

Menta l^ Health 
Opinion Survy 

Tcachar 
Quest lonwlre 

Observation 
Form 



From the. state of Georgia, approximately 100 Life Skills teachers 
and their classes and ^0 non-Life Skills teachers and their classes were 
selected to part icipate in the evaluation study. reoperation for testinq 
was obtained through direct contacts with district sooe^ ' ntendents and 
testing coord i na tors . 

The sample was divided by grade as shrvn in Figure 8. 

Figure 8 
Teacher Sampling Plan 



GradQ 


LS 


Non-LS 


3 


25 


10 


5 


25 


10 


8 


25 


10 


1 1 


25 


10 
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Each teacher in this sample is to implement tne Life Skills program 
as she or he'feels is most appropriate for the students in the class. 
Since each teacher is to act independently, the individual teacher is to be 
used as the unit of analysis for all teacher outcome comparisons. 
Student Outcomes 

Student outcomes are to be measured using survey instruments, direct 
observations, and information from school records. The instruments for 
tb's outcome evaluation have been described in the Li f e Ski 1 1 s for Mental 
Health: Outcome Evaluation paper. 

Oata will be collected according to the schedule shown i^ Figure 9. 
Pretest and posttest data are to be gathered in September 1979 and jy 19^ ' 
for all Life Skills treatment students and non-Life Skills :ontrol stu- 
dents. Follow-up posttest data are to be collected on tne same group of 

students in December 19^0. 

The student sample was drawn from the third, fifth, eighth and 
eleventh grades. Two thousand eight hundred students in approx itc ' y .00 
Life Skills classrooms and 1 ,000 jg'tudents in approx i mate 1 y, 4U Non-Li fe Skills 
classrooms are participating. These students were selected fr^m shools in 
Savannah, Macon, Atlanta, Griffin, and other areas. The sample has ^^en 
suDdivided by grade as shown in Figure 10. All student data will be aral.yzeJ 
with the individual as the unit of measure. 
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Data Con_ection Schejuje^ 
Ttudent Outcomes 



Sept. 
1979 



Deo. 
1979 



Mav 
1980 



Auq . 

1980 



Dec. 
1980 



sei. . G3 

sell , G5, 8, 11. 

hoc) Life , G5, 
B, 11 

Class, G3 



a. ^roorr Si tua^ 
t ions , G5 , 8 , 1 1 

o ut Your Class , 
G3 

ass room CI i matc , 
G5, 8, 11" 

Observation 
Form 
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Figure 10' 
Student Sampling Plan 





Li fe 


Non-Li f e 


Grade 


Ski 1 Is 


Ski 1 Is ' 


3 


700 


250 


5 


700 


250 


8 


700 


250 


1 1 


700 


250 



Student outcome data will be collected primarily through the use of 
survey instruments, although direct observations and information obtained 
from school records also v;i 1 1 be employed. All of these measures were 
described in tt.e Life Skills for Mental Health: Outcome Evaluation paper. 

i 

Act i vi ty 8 " 
The drug use instrument, the Substance Use Scale , was modeled 
after the existing Personal Drug Use Scale . Two primary modifications 
were made in order to orient the origj.nal instrument's content to the LS 
goals., " • * " 

The first involved the drug use categories. Some of the language was 
changed in the Personal Drug Use Scale and some of the categor i es were 
expanded to insure that those substances which were likely to be most 
freqjeritly use'd by 8th and 11th grade students would be,/lncluded in the 
Substance Use Scal e. 

Second, the range of use specified in the Personal Drug Use Scale 
was not sui table^'for measuring the effects of the Life Skills program". 
The 'fixed time span of the Life Skills program demended specification of 
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ajjartlcular time^ period over which the drug use questions would apply.. 
Otherwise, "Recent Use'* could not be distinguished from "Ever Used" and 
would result in what has been called the cumulative effect (Glenn and 
Richards, 197^+). The time period chosen needed to be long enough for the 
infrequent user to have had a chance to use a substance, yet short enough 
for all users to be able to clearly recall the number of times the sub- 
stance was used. A three month period fit these requirements best and 
thus was adopted as the maximum recall period for tne Substance. Use Scale . 

The Substance Use Scale satisfied the needs in-itially specified for 
the Life Skills evaluation. However, a need for an appropriate fifth grade 
•survey was recognized. To meet this demand the Substance Use Scale was 
'developed into' two separate instruments: My .Opinion , Grade 5 and My Opinion 
on Drugs and Alcohol , Grades 8, and 11. The revisions were based on two ex- 
isting instruments. Changes involved in developing the My Opinion instru- 
ment were drawn from the My Opinion Survey / -Paci f i c Institute for Research 
and Evaluation. Items that address attitudes in the My Opinion on Drugs and 
Alcohol instrument, were adapted from the Drug and. Alcohol Survey , Pacific 
Institute for Research and Evaluation- Questio-s concerning actual drug 
use were adapted from the Personal Drug Use Scale . 

V 
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, Activity 9 

During the second quarter, i nstrumentst ion needs for teacher outcomes 
and student outcomes were reviewed carefully. A discussion of this review 
is presented below. 
Teacher Outcomes 

Of the instruments reviewed in regard to the development of a teacher 
observation form| each addresses some aspects of the classroom cliinate, 
but none include^ all of the dimensions specified as rel evant-^6. the- teach- 
er (Figure 1, p. 53). -To measure each of these dimensions at the desired 
level, it was necessary to construct a new instrument > thfi Li fe SW\ 1 Is 
0bservati6n Form . This form was designed t.o measipr^^ number of variables: 
(1) affective orientation of the teacher, (2) degree of positive or ^' y 

supportive statements made by the teacher, (3) degree of affective facil- 
itation of student participation, and ik) nature of disciplinary behaviors 
employed by the teacher. 

During the pilot t-esting, kk separate observations were conducted in' 
various cl assrooms us i ng the Life Skills Classroom Obsefvatio^n Form . The 
data collected in- these observat ior^s and the^jopuents and suggestions of 
the observers have been used in refining and revising the observation 
form. No major changes have been made in the instrument, but several 
minor mollifications have been (incorporated to better tailor the obsc^avation 
form to t-he needs of the Life Skills evaluation. 
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The^first section of the observation form (Parts 1-5) has been designed 
for use in recording descriptive informaticnj about the classroom. Two of 
the descriptiv,e categories contained in the original observation have been 
eliminated in the revised ve rs iog. because the information they provided 

was redundant with that in other categories. In Part 5, Types of ^ 
Presentation, the forcuit has been altered to facilitate the process of 
record ing changes in cl ass room preser. Lation style. 

The second section of the observation form (Parts 6 and 7) includes 
.atings on the affective behayjors of both teachers and students. In 
Pari 6, Nature of Affeclive Behaviors of the Teacher, five itoms were 
eliminated from Lhe original observation form on the basis of observers' 
criticisms and results from the pilot Lest data confirming these criticisms. 
Three Items on teacher disciplinai techniques were combined with the 
tL-achi'i affect ^uebllon^ and one new I torn was addfd. Several other I terns 
v/er.e reworded r.o clarTfy ambiguities in interpretation. 

Part 7 of the observation form was, designed to assess the nature of 
affective behavior of siuc'ents. Hesults from the pi^n test data and 
' observers' criticisms led to the eliminatio-. of six Items from Part 7 of 
lhe original observation form. Four items on student reactions to dis^ 
ciolinary technjques were combined \ ith the student affect questions, and 

. ' ! 

two new items wtfre added. The wording of several other i tenis was revised 



to aid in i nterprctai i c^n . 
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Four areas sel f^concept., interpersonal relations, classroom 
climate, and attitudes towards school were examined in relation to 
student outcomes. In the search for usable existing instruments on self- 
concept, none were found to be entirely suitable. Thus, two new instru- 
ments were constructed: Mysel f , Grade 3 and Mysel f , Grades' 5, 8, .11., 
Format,j difficulty, level, length, and especially content were all care- 
fully corisidered in constructing these instruments. Selected behaviors 
related^ to student self-concept are also covered on the Li f e Ski 1 1 s 
Observation Form . 

Three new instruments were constructed to measure interpersonal 
relations. The first was My Class , a 3A item instrument/ for third qrade 
containing questions on classmates anJ teachers as well as classroom 
climate. The goal in constructing this instrument was to make it as short 
and efficient as possible while still covering all the relevant aspects of 
relationships with others. 

For fifth, eighth and eleventh graders, two segments of the School 
Li f e survey were constructed t(5 assess how well the LS program furthered 
relationships with others. The first of these was School Life - My 
CI assmates , a 23 item segment focusing entirely on the relationships among 
classmates within the classroom environment. Al 1^ the dimensions identi- 
fied as relevant to the Relationships Among Classmates variable a^ cov- 
ered by the. items in this instrument. The Life Skills Observation Form 
also covers several aspects of ihis variable. 
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To measure student-teacher relationships, a second segment was con- 
structed, School Life - My Teacher . This 1 item segment carefully ex- 
plores the affective relationship between student and teacher, including 
general student attitudes toward the teacher and the student's willingness . 
to discuss feelings with the teacher. Several aspects of the relation- 
ships among students and teachers also are measured in the Li fe Ski lis 
Observation Form . 

The completion of the classroom climate measure resulted In several 
revised and new instruments. To keep the third grade testing task as sim- 
ple as possible, a limited number of items on understanding of others, 
expression of self, and understanding of self were included in the My 
Class , Grade 3 instrument. For measuring interpersonal climate and acceptance 
of others at the third grade level, a new instrument. About My Cla^s , was 
constructed. For fifth, einlith and eleventh grade students, a 29 item 
segment of the School Life instrument. My Class , v.'as constructed to measure 
the degree to which the classroom climate fosters understanding of others, 
decision-making, expression of self, and understanding of self. In addition, 
an instrument parallel to the Grade 3 " About Your Class was constructed 
for the upper levels. This was called the Classroom C limate Scale. 
Another aspect of classroom environment, disruptive behavior. Is covered 
in the Life Skills Observation Form . 

None of the existing instruments regarding attitudes towards school 
was suitable for adoption in their original form. Thus, new items were 
constructed and segmented in the following manner. General items. on 
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attitudes towards school were included in the My Class , Grade 3 instrument 
and the School Life , My Class Grades 5, 8, 11 instrument. A separate in- 

''-nent oriented to specific affective aspects of education. C lassroo m 
. .Si tuat ions / was constructed for the upper grades. 

"^'^ Activity 10 

\ Planning for he fall coordination of the LS program continued. 

I 
( 

Planned activities rur the third quarter included pretesting, coding, and 
the preliminary analysis of both the LS and control classrooms. 

Activity 11 

All pilot data were analyzed during the second quarter. The student 
survey instruments included in the pilot tes t i ng_v;e re Mysel f , Grade 3; 
Myself, Grades 5, 8, 11; My Class. Grade 3; School Life , Grades 5, 8, 11; 
About Your Class , Grade 3; Classroom CI imate Scale , Grade 5; Classroom 
Climate Scale, Grades 8,11; and Classroom Si tuations . Grades 5, 8, 11. 
These tests were administered to both the LS and control classes. The 
mean total sco^ were computed to compare the responses of the LS classes 
to the control classes. Little difference was found between the two as 
can be seen by the following results. 
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M.'an Total Scores 



Inst rumen t 

Mysel f , Grade 3 

Mysel f , Grades 5, 8, 11^ 

My Class , Grade 3 -> 

School Life , "rades 5, 8, 11 

About Your Class , Grade 3 

Classroom Climate Scale , Grade 5 

Classroom S i tuat.ions , Grades 5, 3, 



LS 

25.1'i 
3.59 
Ay. 16 
80.06 
3.16 
5.78 



Con t rol 



15.56 



3.55 
A5.71 
77.36 
3.65 
5.78 



In addition to the student survey forms, the LS Observation Form also 
was included in the pilot try out. In using this form, the observer first 
considered the subjects in the classroom, physical arrangement"" (number of 
desks, tables, carrels, olc), and observat ion target subjects in a num- 
erical fashion. Then, the major activities scheduled, modes of presentations 
modes of group participation in major activity, and staff /student interac- 
tion v;ere recorded using percentages. The nature of the affective behaviors 
of staff and students were rated on a scale of 5 (very high evidence) to 1 
(no evidence). Finally, the nature of disciplinary behaviors v.-as rated 
using the same scale. For each area of observation, means and percentages 
for che L:> classes vjere compared to those of the con t rol ,cl asses . The 
results foui. i -vn ihc cKjbsroom observations form follow. 



'no mean total score was reported for the Classroo-: Situations, Grades 
5, 8, 11 survey due to the non-positive/negative nature of the responses, 
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LtFF. SKILLS ''OP. MENTAL HI ALT^l 
Classroon Obi.^-;r /at ion 



'chool /School Dl 'airier 
Observer 



Grade Level 



Da t. - ._££IJJ11^ '-TiliL 
Teacher 



1 i r>c B 1 OCK 







Subjects in C1oss:xjo;;^ 




3. Pt')- 
















Nuinber 




Numbe 
C 




us . 




Teachers 


10 , S 


3(1,1 


|ndiv;c)ijal student desks 




1.0, 






.2 


.3 


Aides 


lA. 


.5 - 










22.9 


25.0 


Students 




1 .,6 ... 


Rpsr urc^ rreas 










1.3 


Visitors 




0.0 


C a I f c 1 s 






- 1.6 


1.0 


Other: 




1.1 ■ _^ 


Ter:':hci' cl<^sks 








5.5 


1 .0 


Olh:M 




2. 


Observation Ta_rg£t_ Sub] 


ects 








Number 




Draw 




JJL— 
1.0 










\ 


1 .0 


Teachers 








_^0Z 




Aides 









20.0 ^'j.'* Students 



Re 



Si-arch for Better Schools, inc. 



ERIC 
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100 



Checked i*. hajor Activity Sche (Uned_ 
for Observation Period 



i3 



>3 



LS 



\ 

M ode oV r s> 
"•rRecord ri:,jc 
ti on per : CG . ) 



g obs'irva- 



I. 



00 ^ Life Sk\]]s Activity 

92 Academic instruction 

00 Tutoring 

OS Recreation/ free tloie 

00 Other: 



1 i !no !^ T i me 
16 



16 



Lect ure 



^0^ 
03 

5. ' Mode of Group Participation 
TTTTlajor Activity . _03 

C 

~S5' Enti re class 



2 Q.ue 5 1 i ' jn / An 5 r 



00 Drill 



] 3 Discu^jsiun 

21 Individualized Activities 



23 



Small groups 



03„ 
01 



15 Group Acti vi ties 

^ C8 Testing/Grading 

00 Free ti^>e 
00 Other: 



id 


23 


Individual students 


03 

LS 


00 


Other: 


c 






6. 


Staff/Student 1 gt-. ract i on 
(Record tinie dur.inq observa- 
tion period.) 


%Time 


5; Time . 


00 


•03 


Single students w/ -.ueff availahie 




09 


Single stuu»nt w/ single staff 




1 ) 


Student cj roups /.V stDiT available 


. 7^ 


78 


Entire class w/ sinqle staff 


,03 


00 


Other: 



ERIC • 



92 
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8. Na ture of Affecc I've Behos/iors of Staff (rato behavior?, it eno of the 
observation period. 1 

»n Rating 

r Staff: Very. Hi ch Hiqh So^ie Liul. U.^ 

; j ^ Tvidenct.* tividrn :r t vice nee L" v i r; r r: tvi<i;'-^^-: 

1 

16 ! 3.62 a. agree with or support 5^3? ' 

; s tvidents ,^ 

)3 j 3.85 b. show concern over individual 5 • 3 2 1 

I ^ student progress 

23 ! 1.6s c. crltlcir-e or nake fun of ? • ^ 3 ^' 

I students 

2.27 d. encou age sfic^enib tc- 5^3-- • 

d i sctjss fee ] inns , 

10 {3.17 e. join in student ocliviriei- S 3 - 1 

03 * v. 82 f. ounish st'jdentli for mistaKCS 5^3- > 
or fa i Turos^ 

2.32 g. develop "we" feolinc with 5 ^» 3 2 1 

students 



17 
10 

03 



3.^2 h. praise student accc r 1 ; sh - 5 M 3 

nKin ts 



^•58 \^ \l scour ^jge atudeot questions 5 3 
oV^ reque5> for help 

^7 j 3*00 j. accept studeU feeKngs wlch- 5^3 
j out' making ;alue judc^nxints 

32 I 3.73 k. fTrOve freely anK>no students 5 3 

27 



13 

23 

07 



1 92 i. are not awar^i of s^^ident 3^321 
feel i ngs 

3.33 n. c-.re en thus i I i c 5^32^ 

1^83 n. arnue or disayrce with stu- 2 1 
dents 

3*25 o. are caring towaid students i; ^ 3 ^ ' 
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3. Nature of Affective Behavior^, of Sijdetu^ U-^tc .vihav.ors 
the observation period.) 



jn Ra t i n g ^ . 
^ St'jdervts: 

C ' 



•i.'ery Hi rii High Scie 
Evidenct; Evidence; Lvidenc.e 



at end of 



Li ttie 
E vi Gene-: 



30 

17 

00 

52 

97 

23 

.20 

.00 
.13 



3.33a. agree with or support class- 5 
mates 

1.17 b. make demands on or threaten 5 
classmates 

3.00c. are able to express feelings 5- 

}.k2 d. are dshanied of their fail- 5 
ures or lack of accomplish- 
ments 



3.18 e. arfc aware of classrnotes' 
fee 1 ings 



• 75 



f. criticize or make fun of 
. classmates 



3.25 g- 3re able to communicate 
wi th classmates 



1.25 i. strike cl -^^-'Smatej," 
2 j . cooperate and shore wi 



th 



cl assfiiates 



5 

5 



5 



3.50 h. show pride ;n their work and 5 
accomp ] i shments 



.83 I 3. 17 k. .ire caring tovvvird class- 

! mates 
I 

.25 j3.75 1. feel free to request help 

13 il 00 n. make der.ands or threaten 

i ■ 'itaff 



.A7 ',3.33 n. are aware of staff feel inns 5 

.30 I 1.83 o. are not able to communicate 5 
I wi th staff 



k 

k 
k 

k 

k 

k 
k 



) ^ 



3 

3 



3 
3 



3 

5 



2 
2 



2 

1 



1 
2 

2 
2 



I 



ERIC 
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10. 


Mature of Disci pi inary Behavi ors (rate behaviors at end 




m Rating 
C 


observation period.) 

Staff: ^^^y ^'^^ 

Evidence 


Hi gh 

E V i den CO 


1 
V 

Sono 

F. V i donee 


Little 
E vi den 


\k 


2.33 


a . 


tolerate deviant behavior 


5 


k 


5 


2 


27 


3. 10 


D . 


warn students to stop un- 
acceptable behavior 


5 


k 




2 


17 


1 .92 


c • 


use threats to control 
behavior 


5 


k 


3 






Z . 75 


d. 


pes 1 L 1 ve ly reGirecL 
deviant behavior 


5 


k 


3 


2 


CC 


1 en 


e . 


involve stuaenL!:» i sujv 
ing behavior problems 








2 


1 1 


1 .92 


f 


use rejection lu ui-.^nLi'-'i 
behavi or 

^ ^ 1 1 r4 A ^ ^ ■ 

L jQe n i. s - 


5 




3 


2 


33 


3.^6 


a. 


require little supervision 


r 




3 


2 


17 


1 ,08 


b. 


resist or disobey staff 


5 


k 


3 


2 


21 


1.75 


c • 


take respons i b i 1 i ty for 
solvinq behavior problcr..s 


5 


k 


3 


2 


37 


1.33 


d. 


engage in out-of-bounds 
behavi or 




k 


J* 


^ ■ 


87 




e . 


work collaboratively vn ch 
s ta f 


5 




3 


2 


.10 

1 


1 .08 


f . 


refuse cto fol1o\-.' siaff 
di rect ions 


5 


k 


3 


2 
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The pilot data analysis Furnished several types of i nf orr,,a t i on re- 
lated to instrumentation decir»ions. Results on validity and reliability 
are presented below, first for instruments relevant lo teacher outcomes 
and then for in^trurienis relevant to student outcones. 
Teacher Outcomes 

The teacher outcones research plan includec!' five i-nstruments : the 

J 

Ac t i v i ty Log , the LS Men' :a1 Health Opinion Survey , the TeacheF'^Fol lev/- Up 
Survey , the LS Teacher Questionnaire , and the LS Observation Form . 

In the pilot study, the LS Observation Form was of primary interest. 
The other teacher outcome instruments were validated at different points 
in the try out testing. Results for Parts 6 and 7 of the LS Cbseivation 
Form are presented belo'w. 

To assess tne construct validity of Part 6, item to subtotal cor- 
relations were u'r.ed in ^rder to provide direct information about the item 
in relation to tne subtotal score. Figure 11 presents the item to subtotal 
cor re I a t i ons . for Part 6. 
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Fiqure 11 

Item to Subtotal Correlations 
for Teacher Affective Behavior I terns 



1 I en 


1 tern to 
Subtoial Cor re 1 a t i ond i 


6a 


.666 


6b 


.612 


6c 


Insufficient d;ita frir 




CcT 1 cu 1 a t i on 


6d 


.853 


&e 




.726 


6f • 




.811 


6n 




Ncv/ 1 ten) 


6h 




.318 


6i 


. Ikk 


6J 




6k 


.339 


61 


, .838 


6n 


.650 


6n 


.8kO 



To compare- rater agreement for Part 6, the difference betv;een the two 
responses for each rater pair was computed and averaged over all rater 
pairs responding to the item. The findings are prc-ented in Fiqure 12. 




F i g u r e 1 2 

Mc-in Di i Icrcnce^. in Respo nse's ut P^i it tM) R^Um's 
cm Teacher Af ice live Behavior I {.cms 



1 leni 


Mean Di f f erence 
in Pa i red Responses 
(■[ poi nt *^ca 1 e) 


Pa 
1 


fJuniber of 
red ResfiorT^es 




■ ,a ■ ■■ ' 








6a 






9 




1 .00 






q 


6c . 


.89 






q 


6(J 


1 .00 






8 


6e 


0.00 






2 


6f 


• 1 .00 






8 


.6r, 


Mew 1 ten 






New Iteiii 


■ 6h 


.13 






8 


6i 


1 . 00 






3 


6) 


.29 






7 


6k 


.63 






8 


61 


,88 






8 




.33 






3 


6n 


1.13 






8 




Overal 1 - . 


671 





M ri 5 point scale (reduced lo a k point scale in the revised version), 
he rjverage difference betv;een raters over all i te/'s was .671. On i nd i - 
1.1 ual i tenis . the differences ranqed fron 1.13 to'^-OO. 

Results for Part 7 of the LS Observation Form are presented in Figures 
3 and 1^. Item to subtotal correlations were used to assess construct 
1 1 i d i ty . These are shown i n r i gure 13. 
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Flqure 13 

I tern t o Su bt otal Correlations 
for Student Af feet i ve Behavior I tei'is 

it 



1 ten 


1 tcin tt' 
SubLOlai .Correlation 


/ a 


. OHO 


7b 


.^37 


7 c 


• 770 


. Id- 


.8i»6 


le 


.8i»8 


.7f 


. 36i» 


7y 


.8V/ 


71. 


New 1 eri 


7i 


New Iter* 


7j 




7 k 


.856. 


71 


- .718 


7r:; 


.77^ 


7n 


, ■ ■ .587 



To determine the degree of agreement in responding to items, average, 
rater differences -vyere compute3*v ResuTlis are shov/n in Fi qure 1 ^ . 
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Figure ]k 



^^e^n Differences in Responses of Paired 
•Waters on Student Affective Behavior Items 





1 

n^f^n Uif^erence 








1 . . ■ " 

i in Pal red Res(Jonses 


Nunber of 




1 I, r 0 t .-o ca 1 e j 


Pal red 


Responses 


1 • «> 


.7S 




8 




.38 




8 




M 




8 


1 


1 .00 




7 




.63 




8 




. /5 




8 


hi 


• 70 


1 

t 


8 




'iC.-, 1 t f'-' 




1 t e^i 


1 




j Uii.^ 


1 \ rm 






i 






. 7'. 




6 


i ; 1 






3 


; ?^ 


1 .0': 




6 


i 


i 




8 



\. ..... . .(''if.. 

I ! _ ^ ■ 
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Student Outcomes 

Pilot results for each of the student outcome instruments arc discussed 
below. Instruments are grouped according to the variables of interest 
for the outcome evaluation. 

Self-Concept. Two self-concept instruments were tested in the pilot 
study Mysel f , Grade 3 and Mysel f , Grades 5, 8, 11. For both, the reli- 
ability levels were acceptable and the factor structures were very appro- 
priate to the aspects of self-concept relevant to the Life Skills evalu- 
ation. Results of the pilot data analyses are presented below. 

Based on the results of the analysis for Mysel f , Grade 3, minor mod- 
ifications were deemed appropriate and three items were eliminated from 
this instrument. The new version contains 17 items. Results from the 
pilot data for Mysel f , Grade 3 are presented below. 
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Internal consistency reliability 



Equal Length Spea rman- Brown = .716 
Guttman Spl i t"Ha If = . 71 6 



Tentative Factor Identification : 

Tv/o general factors of self-concept were tentatively 
identified in this instrument. The first was labeled Inner- 
Directedness and the second Outer-Di rectedness . The factor 
loadings for each of the items are shown below. 

Factor 1 ( I nner-Di rectedness) 
Factor 2 (Outer-Di rectedness) 



i tern 



Loading on 



Factor 1 



Loading on 
Fac-or 2 



2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
1 1 
12 
13 
]k 
15 
16 
17 



.364 
.398 
.621 
.126 

. 31k 



. Ilk 
.736 



.489 
.188 



. 190 
.158 



.586 
.445 



.735 



.456 



.402 



.133 
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The analyses for Myself , Grades 5, 8, 11, revealed a number of redun- 
dant items. On the revision a total of 13 items were eliminated. The 
new version contains 27 items. 

Internal Consistency Re 1 iabi 1j ty : 

Equal Length Spearman-Brown = .867 
Guttman Split-Half = .866 

Ten ta t i ve Fnc tor Iden t i f i ca t ion : 

Three gene ra 1 sc 1 f -concept fac tors have been ten ta t i ve 1 y 

identified. These are Self in Relation to Peers, Self in 
Relation to Family, and Se 1 f -Awareness . The factor loadings for 
each item are shown below. a 



Factor 1 (Self in Relation to Peers) 
Factor 2 (Self in Relation to Family) 
Factor 3 (Se 1 f-Awareness) 





Loading on 


Loading on 


Loadinq on 


1 L em 


^ 1- o r 1 
r a u L I 1 


f- /~ f o r 0 


Factor' 3 


1 


• 553 






2 




• 391 




3 






• 556 


k 


• 339 






5 




. 3^40 




6 






• 637 


7 






• ^459 


8 






. 58^ 


9 




• 609 




1 0 






•^415 


1 1 


•555 






12 






.^07 


13 


• 597 






\k 






.^96 


1 5 


•^471 






16 


.617 






17 




.66^ 




18 




• 367 


• 379 


19 


• 265 


• 277 




20 


.^02 






21 




• 575 




22 






.381 


23 




• 657 




2'^ 


• 595 






25 


• 3^1 






26 








27 




• 559 
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t nterpersonal Ski 1.1s . Two measures of interpersonal skills were 
tested in the pilot study .-- My Clas s, Grade 3 ^^nd School Life, Grades 5 
8, ]]. After minor modifications, both of these i ns t rumen t s 'showed ac- 
ceptable reliabilities and appropriate construct validity for the Life 
Skills evaluation. Details on both of these measures are presented 
b e 1 ow . 

The results of the analysis and the commentb of test administrators 
for My Class , Grade 3, indicated sj^ven items that were not appropriate 
for this instrument. The revised version contains '\J items. 

Internal Cons i s tency Re 1 i ab i 1 i ty : 

Equal Length Spearman-Brown = .79^ 
Guttman Spl i l-Hal f = . 783 

Tentative Factor Identification : 

Two general factors of interpersonal skills were tentatively 
identif.ied. The first was Relationship with Teacher and the • 
second was Relationships among Classmates. The factor loadings 
for each i tc.sn are shown on the next page. 

Factor 1 (Relationship with Teacher) 
Factor 2 (Relationships among Classmates) 



10^ 





Looding on 


Looding on 




Factor 1 


Factor 2 


1 




.277 


2 




.244 


3 


.321 




k 


.^37 




s 


.333 


.365 ' 


6 


.560 




7 




.379 


8 


. 31 5 




q 




. 333 


1 0 


. 1 83 


. 1 28 


i 1 




. 359 


12 


. 70^ 








.517 


1 ^ 




. 528 


1 5 


.400 




16 




.459 


17 


.386 




18 


.652 




19 


.T35 




20 


.791 • 




21 




.51 1 


22 


.774 




23 


.407 


.327 


2k 




.107 


25 




.391 


26 


1 .329 




27 


1 .339 


.342 



The results of the analysis of School Life , Grades 5, 8, 11, revealed 
"a number of redundant i terns in this instrument. Thus, many were elimin- 
ated, leaving a compact revi.sed i ns t rument wi th 28 unique items. 
Interna] Consistency Reliability : 

Equal Length Spearman-Brown = .923 
Guttman Spl i t-Half = .923 

Tentative Factors identifie d: 

Three general factors of interpersonal skills were tentatively 
identified in this instrument. These are Relationship with 
Teacher, Classroom Relationships among Peers, and Personal 
Relationships among Peers. The factor loadings for each item 
are shown belov;. 

Factor 1 (Relationship with Teacher) 

Factor 2 (Classroom Relationships anionq Peers) 

Factor 3 (Personal Relationships amonq Peers) 
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Loading on 


Loading on 


Loading on 


1 tem 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


1 


• 33'* 






2 


.618 






3 


■ bkv 






k 


.kl\ 


.i*78 




5 


• 507 


.i*66" 




6 






7 


• 3,17 






8 


• 359 






9 


.A57 


.i*76 




1 0 
1 1 


• 536 

• 789 






12 


.635 






13 


.626 






]k 


.535 






15 


.639 






1 6 


.666 






17 




. 663 


- 


1 8 




.612 




19 






.605 


20 


.283 






21 




.688 




L L 








23 




.5^*6 




Ik 




.'*23 




25 






• 759 


26 




.306 




27 




.553 




28 






• 5(^9 



Clnssrooin Climate. To measure classroom c 1 j mui te , ' two prinary instru- 
ments were originally constructed. (Several other instruments also cun - 
tained small segiiients relevant to classroom climate, but these segments 
have been eliminated.) The first of the primary instruments was About 
Hy Clas s, Part 1 and Part M. Part I is being included in its original 
form as the measure of classroom climate for Grade 3 in the imp^ict. study. 
Reliability data on this instrument are provided in the following para- 
graphs. Part !! of this instrument is being eliminated from the Impact 
I study due to ev i dence of low val i di ty and re 1 i abi 1 i ty . 



1 06/ .> 
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The second primary instrument used to measure classroom climate in 
the pilot study was the Classroom Climate Scale , Part I and Part I I for 
Grades 5, 8, 11. This instrument has been entirely revised. Part 1 proved 
to be much more difficult for students than had been anticipated. Roth 
the language and the format caused problems for the students. Using a sim- 
pler format and vocabulary at a lower difficulty level, the first part of 
the instrument was revised to parallel About My Class , Grade 3. T'his new 
form is entitled About My Class , Grades 5, 8, 11. Since the new form is 
substantially changed, no reliability or validity data are available on it 
at present. However, as it parallels the Grade 3 form, ooe v-;ould anticipate 
that the reliability and validity figures would be similar to those for 
the Grade 3 instrument. Part II of the Classroom Climate Scale was elimin- 
ated from the impact study due to evidence of low reliability and validity. 
Much of the content of this instrument overlapped that of other instru- 
ments used in the study. Thus, it was determined that the second section 
of ihe Classroom CI imate Scale could be el imi nated- wi thout a major loss of 
information. Pilot test results relevant to classroom climate are pre- 
sented ,be 1 ow . 

As discussed above. About My Class , Grade 3, was revised to include 
only Part I of the original About My Class instrunent. Since the number 
of items was small, factor analysis techniques were not deemed appropriate. 
Instead, item to total correlations vjere computed to verify the presence 
of a sinole underlying factor, represented by:the total score. Result^ 
are shown belov;. 

I n tern a 1 Con si stency Re 1 i abi 1 i ty : 



Equa 1 Length Spearman -Brown 
Guttman Spl i t-Ha 1 f 



.835 
.83'* 
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Item to Total Correlations: 





Correlstion with 


5 1 gn 1 I 1 can ce 


1 tern 


Total 3core 


Leve 1 


1 
1 


.716 


nn 1 


2 


.A18 


.001 


3 


.617 


.001 


k 


• 572 


.001 


5 


• 533 


.001 


6 


.650 


.001 


7 


.606 


.001 


8 


.A61 


.001 


9 


.663 N 
.692 ^ 


.001 


10 


.001 



Attitudes Toward School . Orginally, one primary instrument, the 
Classroom Situations measure, and segments of several other instruments 
had been proposed to assess attitudes toward school. However, due to 
evidence of low reliability, the Classroom Situations instrument was elim- 
inated from the impact study, as well as small segments of other instru- 
ments. These have been replaced by the Educational Quality Assessment 
(EQ.A) subscales on Interest in School and Learning at the elementary, 
intermediate, and secondary levels. Validity and reliability data on 
these instruments have been compiled by EQ.A. Each of these instruments 
shows high reliability figures and a subscale structure suitable for measuring 
attitudes toward school. Details are presented below. 
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The Educational Quality Assessment (EQA) subscales on Interest in 
School and Learning will be used to measure attitudes toward school. 
Information on the reliability and validity of these subscales is included 
in tha manual Getting Inside the EQA inventory , Grades 5, 8, and 11, Penn- 
sylvania Depart me nt of Education, 1976. Re lev ant re suits from this source 
are summarized below. 

internal Consistency Reliability : 

! n teres t in School and Learn i ng - Grade 5 

Number of I terns ~ 28 
.. .Rel i abi 1 i ty ' = . 88 
(coef f i c i ent a 1 pha) 

Interest in School and Learning - Grade 8 

Number of ! terns = 30 
Re 1 i abi 1 i ty = . 91 

(coefficient alpha) ■ ^ 

Interest in School and Learn inq - Grade 11 

Number of I terns = 37 
. /Rel iabi 1 ity = ' . 86 

(coef f i c i ent a 1 pha) 

Va l idi^ty : 

For each of the subscales on Interest in School and Learning, 
the EQA has identified several factors. These are listed below. 
Related explanations of these factor structures are contained 
in the EQA manual. Getting Inside the EQA Inventory , 

Interest in School and Learning - Grade 5 

Attitude Toward Learning - 18 items 
School Climate - 10 items 

Interest in Scfiool and Learning ~ Grade S 

At t i t ude Toward Lea rn i ng - 15 i tems 
Attitude Toward School - 15 item^ 
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Interest in School and Learning - Grade 11 

Attitude Toward Learning - 10 items 
Attitude Toward School - 17 items 
Attitude Toward Teacher - 10 items 

Further Comments on Classroom Climate . As exp 1 a i ned above , tht 
Classroom Situations instrument was el iminated from the impact study due 
to evidence^of low reliability and low construct validity in relation to 
attitudes toward school. However, based on the pattern of results on this 
Instrument, it is hypothesized that the reasons for its low performance on 
the reliability and validity measures are due to the specific nature of 
•the questions. Each of the items was constructed to measure very sp,ecific 
aspects of the Life Skills program, and the items were scored in accordance 
wi'th their relationship to the Life Skills goals. ^ince some of the Life 
Skills goals were being achieved by only a very few of the programs, the 
resulting pattern of i n tercor rel at i ons and overall scores on this instru- 
ment lowered some of the statistics. 

Even though this instrument is not to be ..used as a part of the impact 
study, it is to be admi n i stered in the Life Skills testing package, and 
the results are to be used to provide process feedback to project personnel 
on some of the more specific aspects of the Life Skills Program. 

Activity 12 

In makinq arranqoments for fall tostinq, the *;ample plan was tf) In- 
volve, ideally, 100 Life Skills and 30 control classrooms for the impact 
study. During the second quarter, 80 Life Skills and 25 control class- 
rooms were contacted by the RBS field sppcialist and agreed to cooperate. 

11 0 
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Activity 13 

, During the First Quarter, the teacher training follow-up survey was 
conducted. Results of this survey were summarized during the Second Quarter 
and are .presented in the following pages. 

The documentation of the follow-up survey on the teacher training 
workshop involved reporting the results obtained from 60 teachers in 23 
schools. The teaching experience of the teachers ranged from 2 to 33 years, 
with a mean of 10.5 years. The methods used to report responses were 
direct percentages, mean percentages, mean ratings, and actual comments 
from the teachers. The question which allowed for-^these comment s J ncl uded : 

• Which of the Life Skills activities have you found the most 
helpful? 

• Have you tried any variations of the Life Skills activities 
or created any of your own similar activities? Please des- 

/ cribe- 

• How do the Life Skills activities compare to similar materials 
you have used in your classroom that deal with feelings,; 
values, or emotions? 

• How has (have) your class(es) responded to the Life Skills 
act ivi tier.? 

• Have you seen any noticeable changes in individual students . 
since you began using the Life Skills activities? Please 
descri be. /. 

Did the workshop meet your expectations? 

• What is the one aspect of the workshop that has been most useful 
to you? 

• What is the one aspect that was least helpful to you? 
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• As a group, how would you rate the ability of the v/orkshop 
t ra i ners? 

• Additional comments on any aspect of the Life Skills workshop 
or materials would be appreciated. , 

Data from the teacher follow-up survey showed positive results. The 

majority of the teachers reported that they were employing the Li^-? Skills 

activities once a week or more, and they noted an increase in the use of 

the four general affective strategies (Listening for Feeling, Behavior 

Feedback, Values Clarification, and Role Playing). In general, the 

teachers felt the change In their students was positive. Results on 

direct response questions are presented on the following pages. 
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LIFE SKILLS FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
FOLLOW-UP SURVEY ON TEACHER TRAiNING WORKSHOP 



Name (Optional) 

School Cystem 23 Schools 



Date Spring, 1979 



Grade Level 



■ / 



Subject Speciality 
Area 



No. of Years 

Teach i ng Exper i en ce 



Mean = 10.5 
Range -- 2 to 33 



This questionnaire is a follow-up on the Life Skills Teacher Training 
Workshop that you attended. Its purpose is to collect feedback for i,m- 
proving future workshops, .Please answer each question as honestly and 
completely as possible. When you have completed the questionnaire, please 
place It In the enclosed postage-paid envelope and return to RBS. Thanks 
you. 



Subject 

Elementary Education 10 

Early Chi Idhood 3 

English k 

PE and Health 3 

Social Studies 5 

Special Educatlpn 4 

Math 5 

Language Arts and Reading 5 

Other 13 

M^o Response 8 

'Total "So 



Grade Level 

Primary 
Middle School 
Jun ior H igh 
Senior High 
Other 

No Response 



^otal 



13 
17 
15 

8 
3 
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». W^.c. V.f- U.n> A.,,.;t. ^..id. you (Circle your .n.w.rj 



0. 



i I I f r SkMls activities in your 



0. %0vcf 4 1 t ifnr% c r-.onth 
1^ I. Oner « or 1c%s 



, -,1 . ^..c hu. .ou found the most helpful? 
WH^cH thr llfr '>W.1U ^^^'-^^V' p3,, number, when 



:r„;-::. V-.:...u. .c-.t;.-.' -.o.,. ...cr,.... 




5. 



Mean Percent 



Life Skills activities can be employed in a number of ways. Estimate 
what percent of all the Life Ski lis activi ties that you have used fi't 
into each of the following cat-.gories: 



31 



% 
% 

% 



-25 



Integrated with classroom lessons 
Used as separate activities 
Introduced at teachable moments 
Other: 



100% 



See attached 
summaries. 



Four strategies were introduced in the workshop you attended. Please 
indicate how often you have used each of these strategies - before 
the workshop and now, after the workshop. 

For each of the strategies, circle the letter that best indicates how 
often'y6u have used this strategy. 

A.- Once' a day or more 

B - Several tim^s a week 

C - About once a week 

D - Several times a month 

E - Once a month or less 



Listening for Feel ing 
Behavior Feedback 
Role Playing 
Values Clari f ication 



Before Workshop 
A B C D E 
A d C 0 E 
A B C D E 
A B C D E 



After Workshop 

A B C D E 

A B C D t 

A B C D E 

A B C D E 



Percent 

31 

50 
05 
07 

07 



How do -the Life Skills activities compare to similar materials you have 
used In your classroom that deal with feelings, values or emotions? 
Circle your answer. 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

E. 



The Life Skills activities are more effective. 

The Life Skills activities are just as effective. 

The Life Skills activities are less effective. 

The Life Skills activities address different topics and 

cannot be compared to other materials. 

I have not used other affective materials. 



Comments : 
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6. FREdUENCY OF USE OF LIFE SKILLS STRATEGIES 



Listening for Feeling 



A. Once a day or more 

B. Several times a week 

C. About once a week 
Several times a month 

E. Once a month or less 



Percent 



Before 

26 

29 
16 
15 
15 



After 

^3 
3^ 
05 
07 • 
05 



Behavior- Feedback 

A. Once a day or more . 07 31 

B. Several times a week 26 ^6 

C. About once a week 28 07 

D. Several times a month 13 11 

E. Once a month or less 2^ 06 



Role Playing 



I . 
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A. Once a day or more ' ^ 06 09 

B* Several times a week 02 16 

C. About once a week 13 ' 20 

D. Several times a month 2^ 21 

E. Oncfe a month or less 57 3i» 

Value Clari f i cation 

A. Once a day or more 06 17 

B. Several times a week 11 22 

C. About once a week 20 22 
O. Several times a month 22 21 
E. Once a month or less ^1 ig 
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Part II: Student Response to Life Skills Activities 



Percent 



8. How has (havTel your class(es) responded to the Life Skills activities? 



23 5- A. Very positively Mean Rating 

56 A- B. Positively ^ oj 

1^ 3- C, Neutral 

0^ 2- D, Negatively 

03 1- E. Very negatively 

Comments: 



9. Since you began .using the Life Skills activities and strategies, have 
you noted any chsng^s in your students in the following areas? 

For each area, circle the letter that best indicates the degree and 
direction of change yoi> have observed. 

A. Very positive change C5) 

B. Posi ti ve change 

C. No change (3) 

D. Negative change (2) 

E. Very negative change (U 

Mean Response Behavior Degree of Change 

3.87 Students' ability to express thei r A B C D E 

feel i ngs • 

3.75 Students' ability to accept their A B C D E 

feelings. 

3.77 Students' ability to accept the A B C D E 

feel ings of others. 
3.57 Students' ability to accept the A B C D E 

values of others. 

3.79 Students' self-confidence and self- ^ A B C D E 

awareness. 

3.77 Students' ability to get along with A B C D E 

one another. . . 

3^87 Students' ability to cooperate and A B C D E 

relate to you (the teacher). 

3.7a ^Students' ability to control their A B C D E 

behavior and solve problems before 
they' become major disruptions. 
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,0 Have you seen any noticeable changes in individual students since you 
began using the Life Skills activities? Please descr.be. 



Part 111: Usefulness of the Workshop 



percent 11. How 

05 
28 
58 
08 



Percent 



22 
30 
'•3 
05 



much of the material presented in the workshop was new to you? 



A. All 

B*. 'Most 

C. Some 

D. None 



12. How much of the material presented in the workshop has been hel£ful_ 
to you? 

A. All 

B. Most 

C. Some 
None 



Percent 

11 
55 
25 
09 



13. Did the workshop meet your expectations? 

A. It was exactly what I expected, 

B. It was close to what I expected. 

C. It was different from what I expected. 

It was very different from what i expected, 



Comments 
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U. Vh3t is the on. aspect of the workshop that has been n^n useful to 
you? 



)5. What is the one aspect that was least, useful to you? 



lesson plans and classroom content? 

5- A. Very high success Mean Rati fig 
^2 4^ B. High success 

22 3.-'C, Medium success ^ j^q2 



20 
11 



2- D. Low success 

E. Very low success 



,y. What additional topics do ,o. think should he covered in future^Life 
Skills Teacher Training Workshops? Should aj>y top. 



t-^ QUMlc Tpacher Training Workshop vol- 
Percent l8. Was your attendance at the Life Skills Teacher y 
untary or required? 

48 A. Voluntary 



52 



B, Required 



Percent ,ou receive any type of credit for the Life Skills Teacher Train- 

Circled ^' ing workshop? (Ci rcle al 1 that apply . ) 

,c A Certification renewal credit. 

?5 B Local school system staff development cred.t. 

55 I: Coursework cre'dit through a college or un.vers.ty. 

D. No credit options were available. 



^♦3 
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Percent 



20.1 In what format was your Life Skills workshop presented? 
09 



19 



19 



12 



One day workshop 
Two day workshop 

One day workshop with later follow-ups 
Two day workshop with later follow-ups 
Several Saturday sess ions 
Several evening sess ions 
Other 



20.2 Would you have preferred a different format? 



Percent 



75 



25 



Percent 



No. 
Yes. 

07 
21 
07 



21 



I was satisfied with the format, 
I would have preferred: 



One day workshop 
Two day workshop 
One day workshop 
workshop 
Saturday 
even ing 



Two day 
Several 
Several 
Other 



with later 
with later 
sess ions 
sess ions 



f ol low-ups 
fol low-ups 



21 



Mean Rating 



3-95 



3-96 



4.06 



The planned objectives of .the teacher training workshop are listed 
below. Based on your experience with the Life Skills activities in 
your classroom, please circle the number which indicates how well you 
feftl each objective was attained. 

5 A 3 2 ] 

_ Very Very Un- 

ObjectTves : Successful Uncertain successful 



To create an awareness of the 
importance of affective educa- 
tion. 

To increase understar ling of 
the relationship betw ep affec- 
tive and cogni t ive learni ng. 

To create an understanding of 
the rationale for promoting 
positive affective and cogni- 
tive growth as a prevention 
strategy in mental health. 

To introduce and demonstrate 
rslected classroom activities 
in the Life Skills Program. 



B 



C D 



C D 



C D 
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Very Very Dn- 

Objectives ! Successful Uncertain successful 

3 To faciUtate teachers' per- A B C D E 

sonal knowledge and skill In 
the four Life Skill Strategies. 

To develop and/or increase A B C D E 

3.82 teachers' confidence in their 

ability to conduct Life Skills 
activities. 

To provide resources for A B C D E 

3-7S additional training, > consul- 

tation and materials. 

Percent 22. As a group, how would you rate the ability of the workshop trainers? 

' ^9 5- A. - Very high • j^^gn Rating 

kS . B. High 

16 3- C. Medium' 3.^5 

., 09 2- D. Low . . . 

07 1- E. Very low 

Comments : 



23. Additional comments on any aspect of the Life Skills workshop 
materials would be appreciated. 



ERIC 
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Activity ]h 

Drawing upon the LS evaluative results to date, RBS assisted the 
DHR in the reviev/ and composition of a Joint Dissemination Review Panel 
draft submission. This report encompassed descr ipt ions of . the program' s 
goals, strategies, class implementation, costs, evidence of effectiveness 
design, sampl i ng , i mpl ementat ion, analysis, and re suits. 
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Third Quarter Accomplishments 
The primary focus of the third quarter's evaluation activities was 
on pretesting for the impact study. This involved administering pretests 
to Life Skills and control students, observing Life Skills and control 
classrooms, and administering opinion surveys to Life Skills and control 
teachers. Other major activities during this quarter were conducting a 
survey of CMHC personnel and completing preliminary arrangements for pro- 
cessing the pretest data. 

Object i ves Ac hi eved 

Presented below is a list of objectives that were achieved during 
the third quarter. 

1. Complete scheduling for pretesting. 

2. Administer pretests to Life Skills classes. 

3. Administer pretests to control classes. 

^4. Conduct Life Skills classroom observations. 
5. Conduct control classroom observations. 

&: — Admin4-sXer_ Mental Health Opinion Survey to Life Skills and 
control teachers. — — _ 

7. Administer Life Skills Teacher Survey . 

8. Col lect Activity Log data. 

g^, C.omplet-e- pr^-Hmina'ry^arrangements for coding of data. 

10. Complete preliminary a r ranrcn-'eii ts for computer processing of 
pretest data. 

11. Summarize data from telephone interviews conducted during the 
Second Quarter with Community Mental Health Center (CMHC) Life 
Sk i 1 1 s coord i nators . 

12. Conduct mail survey of CMHC personnel. 
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Activities Undertaken 

The activities described below have occurred during the Third Quarter. 



The process of contacting schools, obtaining cooperation for testing, 
and scheduling pretesting continued throughout September, The PBS field 
specialist first contacted active CMHC coordinators. They were asked to 
call schools where they had trained and arrange meetings between the RBS 
field spec ialist and building principals. At the meetings, the field 
specialist explained all instruments and testing procedures. The princi- 
pals then were asked for their permission to conduct research at their 
schools. If permission was received, the principals then contacted their 
teachers. Meetings with teachers were conducted by the RBS field special- 
ist or by the tester assigned to the particular school. These meetings 
were held to inform the teachers of testing procedures and time require- 
ments . 

Scheduling of testing and observations was handled In several ways. 
In some schools, the principal would schedule all of the testing; in 
other schools, a sign-up sheet was used to allow the teacher to choose the 
day and ti m'e" mosir convenLe^nt to his or her schedule. 

Once the RBS field specialist had obtained the cooperat i on of a 
principal and the faculty of a school, formal meetings then were arranged 
with the district superintendent and curriculum staff to explain the Life 
Skills instruments and to obtain district approval for testing. 



Activity 1 
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Acti vi ty 2 

Pretesting of Life Skills student participants began in early Septem- 
ber and continued throughout the Third Quarter. Five testers were hired 
to conduct the pretesting and the classroom observations. Each wri : 
assigned responsibility for a certain group of Life Skills classrooms. 

The instrumentation plan shown on the next page lists all instruments 
administered to Life Skills student participants. Copies of each of these 
instruments are included in the Appendix. Total administration time 
averaged 45 minutes for third grade students and kO minutes for fifth, 
eighth, and eleventh grade students. Few difficulties were encountered in 
administering the pretest instruments although teacher conflicts some- 
times forced the testers to reschedule testing sessions. 

Act i vi ty 3 

Pretest i ng '>f- control student participants began in early October 
and continued throughout the Third Quarter. Procedures employed for test- 
ing the control students were identical to those for the Life Skills 
students. The same five testers who conducted the Life Skills pretesting 
conducted the control pretesting. Conditions were similar to those encoun- 
tered in the Life Skills classrooms. « 

Act i vi ty k 

After pretesting had been completed in each Life Skills classroom, 
the tester scheduled two observation sess ions--one for a Life Skills 
^^actjvity period and one for a regular classroom lesson. These observations 
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Instrumentation Plan 



Research Questions 


Dependent Variables 


Measures , Used 

'im^ — 


Does the LS program 
have a, positive ef- 
feet on intraperson- 
al skills? 

7 


Sfel f-co^icept 


Myself (G3) 
Myself (G5, 8, 11) 
Observat ion 


Does the LS program 
have a positi.ve ef- 
fect on interperson- 
al skills? 

/ 
? 


Relationship's among 
peers 

Student- teacher rel a- 
tionshi ps 


My Class (G3) 
School Life (G5, 8, 
,11) 

Observation 

My Class (G3) 
School Life (G5, 8, 
11) 

Observat ion 


Does the LS program 
have a positive ef- 
fect on classroom 
cl imate? 


Classroom climate 


About Your Class '(G3) 
About Your Cl^ss (G5, 

8, 11) 
Classroom- Si tuations 
" (G8, 11) 


Does the LS program 
have a positive ef- 

:t on attitudes 
toward school? 


Attitudes toward 
school 


Attitude* Toward 

School (G5) ' 

Attitude Toward 

School CG8) ' 

Attitude Towacd 

Schoo 1 1 1 J ' 

> 


Does the LS program 
have a positive ef- 
fect on drug-related 
behaviors? 


Frequency of drug 
u^e 

Attitudes toward 
drug use 


My Opinion (G5)' ^ ^ 
My Opinion on Druqs . 
and Alcohol 1g8, 

11} 
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were bcheduled at the teacher's com/fen i enc^ , and in most cases they were 

conducted by the same person who administered the pretests to the class.' 

Observers remained in thexlassroom for the entire class. period and 

recorded their observations on the Life Skills for Mental Health Class^ 

room Observation Form . A copy of this instrument is included in the 
■ " « 

Appendix. Observers recorded objective data on the classroom environment, 
and rated both staff and students on the natur^ of their affective be- 
haviors in the cl ass room . ^ . . 

Scheduling was the only noticeable problem in conducting the. obser- 
vations. Teachers were not Lhusiastic about, being observed, and thus 
tended to be more reluctant to specify times when the observations could 
be conducted. Despite this minor problem, obs^ervat ions were scheduled • 
and carried cut from the beginning o^October ^through the end of the 
Th i rd Quarter . 

j 

Activity 5 / 
For the control classrooms only one observation session was necessary, 
'and it was conducted during a normal classroom lesson. Observat ion con- 
ditions were similar to those for the IS classrooms. All observations 
wer'e scheduled in advance, at a time convenient for the, teacher. The 
same person who administered the prc^test i ng • usua 1 ly conducted the o'. — r- 
vation. T.he observation form was the same as that .used in th- LS class- 
rooms, enTthe observers were tl>e ^-^me five individuals who conducted the LS 
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i. • ior^i . Ho nev* probie^ti were encountered in conducting the control 

Activity 6 

irfhile pretesting, was bfiny administered in their classrooms, both LS 
a'^c Lwr\Xfy}\ tcAChcrv were asked to complete several surveys related to the 
fi v;rM4,f*v of t^cse was the Life Skills for Mental Health 

U^tntof^ Survey , 4 thirteen iter questionnaire regarding the role of mental 
ficali^ €duC4tiGr in the classroor. A copy of this survey can be found in 

T*'^^ hfff > >-fffre requested to complete the survey during the pretesting 
i^rix^c sr^c return directly to the tester or to mail it to the RBS 
<^i«i(J specialist. Although teachers could choose not to complete the 
%v'v«y, \ht l^r^e tTwijt)Fiiy were very willing to cooperate. 

Ac * i V i ty 7 

Tr\c nccood bufvc/ tc be rsdr, i n i s tf* red to teachers was the L i *e ^ki 1 1 s 
for Hie ntttl Heal th '^^ c c he r j uj-yj^ , A copy of this survey is included in the 
A^t^encif On'> LS teacher-^ were tisked to complete this 15 item ques- 
tionf.4 rr ^hich Uj(,um:C on the frequency with which the LS activities 
Mc^e er.i,!r>yeO, the typc% of LS activities and strategies employed, and 
• *,r prrceivcO irMuenct 'jf the LS prograrr. on the behavior of students. 

I', tciL^ers were to co^npleto this survey during the pretesting 

i<,0, ther. t(j rrturn it dir^cMy to the tester or mail it to the RBS 
f'crlo ^prcirtlivt. Virtodily all of the LS teachers chose to complete the 

4 

1?8 
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Act i V i ty 8 

Life Skills teachers also were asked to complete the Activity Log for 
Life Skills for Mental Health s A copy of the Activity Log is included in 
the Appendix. On this log, teachers were requested to keep a record of 
the Life Skills activities they used in their classroom, the manner in 
which the activities were employed, the time spent on each activity, and 
the class reaction to the activity. Teachers were asked to maintain this 
log for a period of weeks, then mail it to the RBS field specialist or 
return it to the tester at the time of posttesting. 

* 

Act i vi ty 9 

In the RBS Philadelphia office during the Third Quarter, arrangements 
were made for coding the pretest data as it arrived from Georgia. Format 
entry codes for each instrument were specified and all available modes of 
data entry were reviewed. The option chosen was to process data directly 
from the Life Skills inbtruments to the computer memory via terminal entry. 
Programming necessary to. allow this direct data entry was completed during 
the Third Quarter, Planning for a verification system to check the accu- 
racy of data entered in the computer memory also was begun in the Third 
Quarter. u 

Activity 10 

Preliminary arrangements for data processT'^ng were completed during 
the Third Quarter. Stati-stical packages were reviewed and alternative 
plans for analyses were prepared., A two phase plan was choseng^ For the 
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first phase of the analysis, in-house statistical programs are to be used 
to compile descriptive statistics and run basic statistical tests. Then 
a link with the UNICOLL computer system is to be made to allow access to 
the SPSS and SAS statistical packages required for the second phase of 
the data analysis. This plan provides the highest economy and most flex- 
ibility of any considered. 

Ag-t i V I ty 11 

During the Third Quarter, results of telephone interviews with CMHC 
Life Skills coordinator's \i twenty-five centers were summarized. These 
interviews were conducted to determine the current status of the Life 
Skills prograr training. The following questions were asked: 

1. When were your staff trained in the Life Skills program? 

2. How many Life Skills workshops have your staff conducted? 

3. How many teachers and other adults have your staff trained? 
Does your staff have any future workshops planned? 

Results showed that 28 percent of the staffs had been trained in 1977, 
36 percent har. been trained in 1978, and 32 percent were trained in 1979. 
Of the 25 CMHCs surveyed, 2^ percent had held one to five workshops and 
16 percent had conducted between six to ten workshops. In these work- 
shops, the total number of teachers and other adults trained ranged from 
12 to 235. However, 6^ percent of the CMHCs had trained no teachers or 
other adul ts . 

Regarding plans for future workshops during the current school year, 
72 percent of the CMHCs had no future workshops planned while the remain- 

f 
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ing 28 percent had one or two workshops scheduled for the upcoming 
months . 

Activity 12 

The Community Mental Heglth Qtmst i onna i re was mailed to all CMHC per- 
sonnel who had trained people in the Life Skills program or who planned 
to hold training, sessions in the near futureT The purpose of the survey 
was to determine the CMHC's present level of involvement in the Life 
Skills program and to assess whether the Life Skills program had enhanced 
interactions between the CMHC and other related community agencies. A 
copy of the questionnaire is included i^n the Appendix. Results of the 
survey were compiled in the Fourth Quarter. 
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Fourth Quarter Accomplishments 
The primary focus of the Fourth Quarter's evaluation activities was 
on the processing of pretest data. This involved coding' of all pretest 
data and preparation for pretest data analyses. Other major activities 
during this quarter included the design of Student Record Forms, the 
description of four mini-studies being conducted as part of the evaluation 
study, the compi 1 ai: ion of data from the CMHC questionnaire, and preliminary 
arrangements for the scheduling of posttesting. 

Object i ves Achieved : 

Presented below is a list of objectives that were achieved during 
the Fourth Quarter. 

1. Complete all classroom observations in Life Skills and control 
cl asses . 

2. Deliver all pretest data to RBS. 

3. Code all pretest data. 

4. Complete arrangements for analysis of pretest data. 

■5. Begin design of Student Record Forms to collect data on atten- 
dance and disruptive behavior. 

6. Complete descriptions of mi n i -s tud i es . 

.7. Su.Timarize data from CMHC mail survey. 

8 . Beg i n schedul i ng for posttest i ng . 

Act i vi t i es Undertaken 

The activities described below were completed during the Fourth Quar- 
ter. 
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Activity 1 

Most classroom observations were completed during the Third Quarter, 
but a few remained to be carried out in the Fourth Quarter. An additional 
observer was hired and trained in Savannah to replace an observer who was 
having difficulty completing the task due to illness. The remaining ob- 
servations were completed with no major difficulties, early in the Fourth 
0 u a r t e r . 

Act i vi ty 2 

All student surveys, ceacher surveys, and observation forms were 
collected from each classroom by the tester and delivered by mail or in 
person to the field coordinator in Georgia. The field coord' itor logged 
the contents of each classroom packet, then readied it for shipment to the 
RBS office in Philadelphia. Shi pmen t was made i n tv.'O Gegmen t s in order 
to allow coding to begin in Philadelphia while the final part of the 
pretesting was completed in Georgia. 

Activity 3 

As soon as the first shipment of pretest data arrived in Philadelphia 
process i ng began . Two stages were involved in the initial data process i ng 
First, each classroom packet was sorted and its contents logged. All 
survey forms for each student were grouped together and labeled with the 
student's ID number. This ID number and all forms completed by the stu- 
dent then were logged into a data entry record. 

At the second stage, data for each student were entered into off- 
line storage on a Z-80 micro-computer. For each student form, the 
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micro-computer was programmed to accommodate the format of the survey and 
to check for errors in data entry. This automatic checking feature was 
designed to signal coders whenever a data entry was out of range or in 
logical conflict with other entries in the series. Thus, coding errors 
were reduced to a minimum. 

Using a Hazelton 1200 computer terminal, coders entered data for more 
than 3,300 students directly into the micro-computer storage system. Data 
from the teacher surveys and the observation forms were less amenable 
to direct entry; these data were coded by hand and transferred to computer 
cards for later processing. 



As data were being coded, preparations for analysis of the pretest 
data also were taking place. All plans for statistical analyses were 
completed and computer capabilities assessed in relation to anticipated 
needs. V/hile the micro-computer offered the capability to handle basic 
analyses involving frequencies and descriptive statistics, a more sophis- 
ticated system was needed to run the more complex analyses such as the 
analyses of variance and regression analyses. Since the micro-computer 
offered the capability of linking up with two IBM model 370/168 large 
scale computers located at the UNICOLL Corporation in Philadelphia, arrange- 
ments uere made to take advantage of this feature. 

^ Once all data entry has been completed, corrected for errors, and 
5T^rted on appropriate variables, all data will be transferred to the 
UNICOLL System where the major components of the pretest analysis will 
be carried out. 
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Activity 5 

During the Fourth Quarter, the design of Student Record Forms to 
collect data on school attendance and disruptive behavior was begun. 
First, a sampling of existing school records was conducted. The RBS 
field coordinator examined records in several schools and contacted the 
central office of the Georgia Department of Education to obtain further 
information. This search revealed that schools in Georgia are required 
t'o keep attendance records only. Beyond the attandance data, there^ 
are no established conventions or standards for student records. In par- 
ticular, data on student disruptive behavior are often not available. 

Base^d on these findings, a decision was made to use student school 
records for obtaining attendance and tardiness data, and, when possible, 
information on disruptive behavior. Forms appropriate for collecting these 
data will be developed early in tnc Tlrst Quarter of the Third Year. 

Since not all schools include information on student disruptive be- 
havior In their records, a second technique will be employed to gather back- 
up data in this area. Teachers wi P 'e asked to rate each of their stu- 
dents on changes in disruptive be ior observed over the course of the 
school year. These ratings chm will be used to aid In determining the 
effect of the Life Skills proqran on student disruptive behavior. Teacher 
Survey Forms appropriate far colicctiny this information will be developed 
early in the First Quarter of the Third Year. 

Activity 6 

The Evaluation Study is a large resect: ch effort involving more than 
100 Life Skills classrooms and ^0 control classrooms throughout the state 
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of Georgia. As such, it provides the opportunity to examine separate parts, 
of the data in small scale mini -studies . Three of these have been identi- 
fied for study as a part of the evaluation effort. Each is described be- . 
1 ow. 

Mini-study n 

The Life Skills training team in Augusta has been very active in 
involving high school teachers and students in the Life Skills program. 
The Augusta high school environment is especially well suited to the Life 
Skills program since students remain with the same teacher all year, 
rather than shifting on a quarterly or semester schedule. Thus, Augusta 
high" school student^) receive exposure to a single Life Skills teacher for 
an entire year before moving on to a different teacher who may or may not 
be involved in the Life Skills program. 

It is hypothesized that the Augusta high school students will show 
more pronounced effects from the Life Skills program than high school 
students who receive only a quarter or a semester of the Life Skills pro- 
qrv. To test this hypothesis, outcome results for Augusta students will 
bv . " J \ d to those for Macon students who are on the quarter system. 

M ( . .y ;>^2 

fie Life Skills training team in Savannah has been very successful in 
recruiting schools and teachers for the Life Skills program. In several 
schools, all the teachers have been trained and have participated in the 
Life Skills program. When all teachers in a school are knowledgeable about 
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tJie Life Skills program and are using it in their classrooms, the cumulative 
effect on students may be much higher than for students in schools where 
only a few teachers are involved in the Life Skills program. To test 
this hypothesis, data from Savannah schools in which all staff are partic- 
ipating in the Life Skills program will be compared with data from Savan- 
nah schools in which only a few of the teachers are participating in the 
Life Skills program. This "level of involvement" variable may prove to 
be a good predictor of the extent to which the Life Skills program impacts 
on student outcomes . 

Mini-study tf3 

This study focuses on the effects of the Life Skills program when 
used with children outside the regular classroon.. Two classes of emotion- 
ally disturbed children and their teachers will participate in the Life 
Skills program. One class is composed of children who are hospitalized 
but attend school during the day; children in the other class live at 
home but are in a special classroom setting. 

This study is exploratory; it is designed to investigate the areas 
in which emotionally disturbed chidren are most affected by the Life 
Skills program. Survey data will be collected in the two classrooms using 
the standard instruments for the Evaluation Study; observation data will 
be collected with a more intensive observation form. A copy of this ob- 
servation form is presented in the following pages. The data from the 
emotionally disturbed children will be compared to data for children in 
regular Life Skills and control classrooms. 
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blFt SKILLS FOK MLNTAL HEALTH 
Classroom Observation Fonii 2 



S c i 1 0 J 1 / : c n c ) 0 1 D i s . t ) m c t 

Observer 

Jate 



Tiire Block 



to 



\ 



SraXe Level 



Subject Ar^'u 



1 . SuDjc^vLs in Class)"Oon' 

TeciC-'iers . 

AiCcS 

Students 

Oth:rr: 



2 . I'i \y s i c dl Ar ra n rj jivie n L 

NUiTlbCrr 

Individual student dosks 

Small group tables 

';osourcG arenas 

Carrels 

Teacher cle5>k5, 

Other: 



S'-'.-';tch class^oon ivrrcingsmiivi 
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Major Activity Schoduli^d for 



4. Modci of Group Participation 
tiajor Acti vi ty 



Observation Period 



(check one category) 



(check al 'I that aijply) 



Life Skills Activity 



Hntire Class 




Academe instruction 



Individual students 



.Recreation/free time 



_Cther: ^ ^ 

TYPE OR TrPtS OF f.'iATERIAL PRESENTATION 
Cnec^ cnoS'_- that are api^r^opriate 

a. LecLur:. 

b. Di3Cj',3icr. 

c. - QurjstK'p/Aiisw^r ■ 

d. Dri M ^ ; 

e. Indi vio-jal ized activUice'. with Teacii*:)' helji 

f. Indi vidua! i;:ed activities witru)ul Teac^ter liolp 
(j. Group activities with teacher help 

h. O.'oup activities without teacher f:elp 

i . Testin: _ . _ . ' 

j. Auaio/Visuu"! pre:.:;r L:L"^^ 

k. Free Tii7;0__ 

1 . Otiior^ : 

rtitive on r.-iteriiH prus^-ntatirni : 



AffccLive 'Behavior of Toacliers (Ra{e behavior at end of obsorvation period). 
The teacher's style is: ^ 



1 



^ - Very tlicjii Hic)li Some liu Wot 

Evidence Evidence Evidence Evidence Applicaijle 

I. dynamic/f^nthusiastic '4 3 2 ' 1 N/A 
• (jiKjry/duriMisi ve u 3 2 .'I N/A 

J. tentative/unsure 4 3 2 1 N/A 

-'r. dcv^^essed/withdravin 4 3 2 1 N//\ 

b. Irisecure/apprehensi ve ^: 3 2 1' fl/A 

6. pleasant/warfii but - 

distant 4 3 2 1 N/A 

~ 7. pheasant/ Via rm 

^close/^student 4 3 2. 1 N/A 

contact , • 

3. patruni 2 i no tov/a rd stu- 
dent:; 4 3 2] ri/A ^ 

9. expressive of per^on^il 

feelings 4 3 2 1 fi/A 

Vii teac.hinc technique: - 

sustains student interest 4 "3 2 1 N/A 

II. sho;;£ creativity ^\ 3 2*1 N/A 

I 12. ic unin:>ijired 4 3 2 1 n/A 

13. includes pers.^iv:^! arrjc- 
dotes 

' 14. usr:s lessons dirf-ctly 

from the book w/out 4 3 2 • 1 " N/A 

I innovation 

lb. is ai^irrupriatc /or tho ^ 

I class, acje & level 4 3-2 1 N/.\ 

■ 16. is ''Loo old" for trie 

clar.s * 4 1 M/A 

^ 17. is **tuo young" Tor . . 

. tf]e class. 4 3 :^ 1 N//\ 
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Very High 

, Evidence 

Teacher* s -attitude toward students: 

In, supportive of students 4 

19. sl.ows CQ^ncorn over ■ , 

indj vidu-^.l student 
progrr-ss . 4 



20. encoi-racjes r.tudents * 
to discuss feelings 

\ 

21. tolerciLes student Ijc- 
iiavior Lnal Cot/?>es 
c)assrooin disruption 

'ttZ. Center:^ on a few.stu- 
^v^ents for responses 

23. Threatens students 



24. r.r./jfirrasses students 



25. Criticizes studqj 
unfairly' 

25. Imposes value 
menls on stu 
fjjpelincs 



ts 



e judlge- 
denls 



27. ignores student 
observe^ t^ions or 
expressions of Ijeel- 
in^jS in di '^.cuss'jon 



' 4 



ing v//^tudef!L: 

29. Accepts student/ feel- 
ings 

30. encourages personal 

anecdotes & re/sponse'^ 

f roin students ' 4 
I 

31. responsive to sLudetUs' 

. facial expt'essiftns and/or 
stcited concerns \ 4 



32. drav/s in less reS{)onsivii 
studonti, \ A 



Higli 
Evidence^ , 



31 

3 
3 

3 



3 
3 



Soi:ie 
tvidonci 



/ 



2 
2 
2 



no _ NoL 

llvidcMiciv Appl ic.ili 



N/A 



ri/A. 

t;/A 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

M/A 
N/A 



H/A 
R/.'v 
H/A 

M/A 

n/A 
N/A 
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(»»MMi .iTA u>'i KMi 4 .> ;.' 1 Ti/A 

J ». Iff, i',t > iJh iM i% in»j ui 

h.UKi > Ivn J t , cuss; ON 4 3 ? 1 N/A 

o , I* I V" ^ •.;» h I U li i Vi\ • 

iw)!]. 3 ^ 1 iVA 

3/. LMs((,u/ »nos n^-''"» t ion:> 

r , • f r 3 X 1 Il/A 

h;vr.' ^ 3 1 N/A 

.s K (U'. ri 't^ ( \ to (!♦.'- 

vujnt l-liavior 'I 3 ^ 1 N/A 



?. 1 M//< 



tl f-.'lirK-\ 3 i 1 N/A 



Ait-^-.. • Lei. vinr^ Mudonts (iuiLc br.'fKi vi vV'^. e.i end of clie ob:"orva i ion [)C')^io 

VrM7 hicjh High So;ne lio Not 

? vuiiwKe LvidcMicc? rvidcnc.o F.vi Jeiice Apiil ico.ble 



St.,*/ : ; L to: 



N/A 



f . ■ di ff iciil Ly con.ri '.^ni ~ 

c<<uir).; ..i!.fi tvdCiV^V 3 2 1 N/A 

bv ^ ii. ; Lt^'^.urd eld 1*1- 

c. . 



N/A 
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Very High High Soiim No Not 

Evidence EvidcMice Evidence.' Evidcncr AppVicoi)!- 

'» cooperate and snare 

with cJassmates 4 3 2 1 fl/A 

engage in behavior \ 
that causes class- ' 

rooi.i disruption 4 3 ^ . 1 M//\ 

|.: work easily with" the 

teacher ' ^» 3 2 1 N/A 

\. be ci./are of class- • 
loat-s' feelings in 

discission situations 4 3 1 1 M/A 

i. b3 :."..'."^re of class • 

ix't--^>' veii^i ings on a • 
. personal level 4 3 2 i N/A 

). criticize or r-cike fun 

of cinsc-^aiGs - 4 3 2 \ M/A 

< 

<. shov. pride .in their 

v;ork and accompli shiiients 4 3 2 1 N/A 

1. take soi.; responsibility 
for solving behavior pro- 

blcr.s - 4 3 2 1 N/A 

■J!, feel free to request help 4 3 2 1 N/A 

n. . be :»ble lo communicate 
;;itn classmates in disr 

cussion situations 4 3 2 1 N/A 

Marraliv^ on s-:udcnr. heho'/idr: 



\ 
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Activity 7 

In the third quarter, a Community Mental Health Questionnaire was 
mailed to all CMHC personnel who had trained people in the Life Skills 
program or who planned to hold trailing sessions in the near future This 
survey was designed to determine the CMHC's present level of involvement 
in the'Life Skills program and to assess whether the Life Skills program 
had facilitated interactions between the CMHC and other community agen- 
cies. 

Responses from 22 CMHC trainers were received. Background informa- 
tion on the respondents indicated that the majorTty held coordinator posi- 
tions for child and youth service programs. One-third of the respondents 
were trained for the Life Skills program in 1977, another third In 1978, 
and the final third in 1979- At their centers, the number of other CMHC 
personnel trained in the Life Skills program ranged from one to five with 
an average of four nevj trainees. Most of these personnel were from youth 
or drug and alcohol programs, the areas most closely linked with the 
Li fe Ski 1 1 s program. 

Life Skills training teams ranged in size from on*" to 15, but aver- 
aged about four. The level of activity for Lhese teams was relativel\ 
low. Thirty-tw6 percent had conducted no workshops; 32 percent had pre- 
sented one or two workshops per year; 23 percent gave three to five work- 
shops pe^ year, and only ]k percent had presented more than five work- 
shops per year. Thirty-eight percent of the respondents felt the Life 
Skills projram had increased referrals in their programs, but the remain-, 
ing 62 percent saw no effect. 
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The chart below shows responses to a number of questions on how the 
Life Skills program has affected communication with other agencies. The 
findings show that communication with the schools and the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Human Resources has increased substantially as a result of the 
Life Skills program. Contact with other CMHCs and with district school 
boa rds also has increased since the Life Skills prog ram began . 

Quest ion Percent 

Has the Life Skills program affected your CMHC Yes No 

communication or contacts with: 

the schools? 8^ 16 

the Georgia Department of Human Resources? 68 32 

other CMHCS? ^5 55 

the district school board? ^5 55 

other state 1 eve ] per son ne 1 ? 1 9 8 1 

Act i V i ty 8 

The first phase of posttesting will take place during the First Quar- 
ter of the Third Year, beginning in late April and continuing into May. 
Since this is a busy time in many school districts, efforts have been 
made during the Fourth Quarter to begin scheduling for posttesting. This 
early scheduling not only assures that the testing dates will be placed on 
the teachers' calendars well in advance, but it also provides another 
point of contact between the Life Skills teachers and the Evaluation Study 
staff. This continuing contact Is important in maintaining school and 
teacher cooperation. 



\ 
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III. ACCOMPLISHMENTS PLANNED FOR THE THIRD YEAR 

Objectives and planned activities for the third year of the Evalu- 
ation Study are described and discussed in this section. Emphasis will be 
placed on the outcome evaluation effort: both the spring posttesting and 
the winter posttesting vyi 1 1 be completed in the third year. Analyses 
then will.be conducted and a final project report v/ill be issued. Projec- 
tions for the third year's work are based on current planning which may or 
may not require modifications or adjustments in the face of ongoing exper- 
ience in the operation of the Evaluation Study. 

Objectives for Third Year 

Planned objectives for the third year of the Evaluation Study of the 
Georgia Life Skills for Mental Health program are listed below. 

1 . Conduct preliminary analysis of pre test data. 

2. Hireandtrain observers. 

3. Schedule spr i ng pos t tes t i nq . 

Administer student ai.d teacher sprinq po^Jttc^t surveys. 

5. Conduct spring posttest observations. 

6. Conduct mi n i -5 t ud i es . . 

7 . Code and process spring posttest cota. 

8. Conduct comparison analy^jis of fall pre te^ t /sp r i nq posttest data 

9. Conduct follow-up mc'M 1 survey of CMHCS and summarize findings. 

10. Schedule fall posttestinq. 

11. Administer student rind teacher fall posttc^:t surveys. 

12. Conduct fall posttest observations. 
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13. Code and process fall posttest data. 

1^. Conduct fi nal compar i.^on analysis of fall pretest/sprlnq post- 

~ teit/fall posttest ^i^ta. 

15. Analyze data from mi n i -s t. ud i es . 



17. Prepare final report on the outcome evaluation. 

Planned Activities for Third Year 

The third year of the Evaluation Study 'will be devoted to assessing 
student and teacher outcomes. The data collection design calls for a 
pretest/posttest/posttest pattern. This pattern was selected to allow 
the maximum time for demonstration of effects possible under the temporal 
constraints of the present study. 

The first phase of data collection already has been completed. Pre- 
testing was conducted in Fall 1979- A total of 3,337 students and U3 
teachers at the third,- fifth, eighth, and eleventh grade levels were 
included in the sample. The same students and teachers will be included 
in each of the two posttest sessions, scheduled for Spring 1 980 and Fall 
1980. All instrumentation for the two posttest adini n i s t ra t i ons will be 
identical to that used in pretesting. Efforts will be made to insure 
that administration procedures and conditions are similar as possible 
for all of the testing sessions. Classroom observations also will be 
conducted as part of each of the posttest administrations. Data for the 
mini-studies v/i 1 1 be collected at the same time as the rest of the post- 
testing takes place. 



16. 



Prepare final report on the process evaluation. 
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Data analysis will be carried out in three segments. First, in 
Spring 1980, preliminary analyses of the pretest data will be conducted 
to assess initial sample characteristics. In Summer 1980, the second 
phase of data analysis will be conducted as comparisons of data from the 
pretest and the first posttest are made. Finally, in Winter 1981, the 
last phase of data analysis will occur as repeated measures comparisons 
are used to assess the overal 1 pre test /post test/post test results, and data 
from the mi n i -stuxi i es are analyzed. All phases of the data analysis will 
be. carried out in accordance v;ith the research design specified for the 
Evaluation Study. 

The final project report will be issued in February, 198l. 
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IV. WORK IN PROGRESS 



Two products were in progress at the end of the fourth quarter. The 
first was a report presenting the rationale and background upon which the 
Life Skills Program was based. This report will review the literature 
related to prevention proarams and examine hovj this literature influenced 
the design of the Life Skills program. Completion of this report is 
scheduled for September 1980. 

Work is also progressing on the Student Reoort Forms, which v;ill be' 
used to collect dat? on student attendance and disruptive behavior. Stu^ 
dent attendance dataand available information on disrupt've behavior will 
be collected directly from student records. Forms for recording tnese data 
will be completed by May 1980. As a second source of data on disruptive 
behavior, teacher ratings will be used. That is, teachers i 1 1 be asked 
to rate each student on changes in disruptive behavior that have occurred 
over the course of the school year. Forms for this purpose will be com- 
pleted in Apri 1 19C0. 

, Various other aspects of the outcome evaluation are currently in 
progress. The most important of these include the analysis of pretest 
data and scheduTing for the first posttest administration. Work on the 
mini-studies continues as a part of the .overal 1 evaluation effort. 

6 
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APPEND I.X 



LIFE SKILLS INSTRUMENTS 
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My Name: : ^ ^ '■ 

(Circle one in each row) 

I am in grade: 12,345 

I am: a boy - a girl . 

I arn: Black ' White Asian American American Indian Hispanic 

Myself 

Directions: The questions below are to f ind out what you like. Read each question 
carefully. Answer each question by circling either Yes or No. 



Example • 


Circle your answer 


Are you shy?^ 


Vpe 


No 


1. Are you a happy person? ^ 


Yes 


No 


2. Are other children often mean to you? 


Yes 


No 


3. Do you usually let other children have their way? 


Yes 


No 


4. Do you get in trouble at school? 


Yes 


No 


5. Would you like to stay home instead of going to school? 


Yes 


No 


6. Do you often feel unhappy in school? 


Yes 


No 


7. Do your classmates think you have good ideas? 


Yes 


No 


8. bo you have enough friends? 


Yes 


No 


9. Do you like beii.g you? 


Yes 


No 


10. Are you easy to get along with? 


Yes 


No 


11. Does your family think you are important? 


Yes 


No 


12. Do you cry easily? 


Yes 


No 


13; Do you often get in trout>le at home? 


Yes 


No 


14. Can you wait your turn easily? 


Yes 


No 


15. Do you wish you were a different child? 


Yes 


No 


16. Do you often -break your promises? 


Yes 


No 


17. Do you sometimes want to run away from home? 


Yes 


No 


18. Are you good in your sch'oolwork? 


Yes 


No 
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Name: : ' — 

(Circle one in each category below) 
Grade: 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Ethnic Group: Black White Asian American 
Sex: Male . Female 



American Indian Hispanic 



Myself 



Directions- It is important to know how you feel abut the statnients that follow. For each statement, circl 
the one number which shows how much you agree or disagree with the statement. Remember, circle oni 
one number for each statement. 

Strongly 







Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Not Sure 


Disagre( 


1. 


It is easy for me to get along with others. 


5 


A 


3 


2 


2. 


My parents ike to know what 1 think about 
things. ^ 


5 


4 


3 


2 


3. 


1 fee! Tm not as nice looking as most people. 




A 
•t 


3 


2 


4. 


If 1 work at something long enough, 1 will 
succeed. 


D 


A 
H 


3 


2 


5. 


There are a lot of times when I'd like to leave 
home. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


6. 


1 often feel ashamed of myseif. 


b 


A 
*t 


O ' 


o 


7. 


Things are all mixed up in my life. 


c 
0 


A 
*t 


o 




8. 


1 often wish 1 were someone else. 


c 
0 


A 
*f 




2 


9. 


1 nave lun wiin iny iJaiciiio. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


10. 


1 am often unhappy. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


11. 


1 am a lot fun to be with. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


12. 


It's pretty tough to be me. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


13. 


rm easy to get along with. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


■ 14. 


Someone often has to tell me what to do. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


15. 


It is hard for me to mak'^ friends. 


5 


4 


3 


.2 


. 16. 


The kids in my class make me feel important. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


. 17. 


My parents push me too much. 

152 


5 


4 


3 


2 
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(Go on to the other s 



18. 


1 like being the way 1 am. 


b 


4 


\> 




19. 


1 liKe to be called on in class. ^ 

^ 1 -J . 


0 


A 


w 


0 


^0. 


Tm pretty sure of myself. 


c 
0 


A 
*f 


Q 
w 


r 
/• 


21- 


My parents expect too much of me. 


5 


A • 




c 


22. 


1 spend a lot of tin^e daydreaming. 


5 


A 




0 


23. 


My parents understand me pretty well. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


24. 


The kids in my class make me feel that 1 am 
good at doing things. 


5 


4 ../ 


3 


2 


25. 


1 can be trusted. 


0 


A 

4 


0 




26. 


1 get upset easily at home. 


5 


i 

4' . 


3 


2 


27. 


My family usually considers my feelings. 


5 


4 


3 


2 
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My Name: ■ Date: . — 

^Circle one in each row) 

I am in c^ade: 1 2 3 4 5 

l am: a^try^" a girl < 

I am: ' Bl^ck White Asian American American Indian Hispanic 

My Class 

Directions: The sentences below are to find out what your class is like. Read each 
sentence carefully. 

If you agree with the sentence circle Yes . 

lif you don't agree with the sentence circle No . 



Example 

My class is noisy. 



Circle your answer 



I. Many children, in my class like to cause trouble. 
_2.J_^rrLafxaid_.to.Bsk my_ teacher questions. 

3. Most cWidren think our class is fun. 

4. M/teacher likes all the children, in my class. 

5. Most children like our class. 

6. I like being in this class. 

7. My teacher is interested in things I do at home. 

8. In my class I like to work with others. 

9 I can talk to my teacher about my problems. 
10. All the children in my class are good friends. 

II. Some children in my class are not happy. 

12. My teacher understands how I feel. 

13. Children in my class are always fighting. 

14. Some children don't like our class. 

15. My teacher likes some children better than others. 



Yes 


No 


Yes 


Na 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No' 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 
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Igo on fo the other sidet 



16. Some children don't like other children in the class. ^ Yes No 

17. Everybody in my class is my friend. Yes No 

18. My teacher listens to me. , Yes No 

19. My teacher doesn't understand me. Yes No 

20. My teacher likes to hejp all the children in- my class. Yes . No 

21. All the children in m.y class like each otheY. I Yes No 

22. My teacher really cares about me. ' / Yes No 

23. My teacher yells too much. - Yes No 

24. All of the children in my class know each other well. YeS' No 

25. The children in my class understand me. Yes . No 

26. My teacher helps me talk about how I feel. Yes No 

27. My class is fun. Yes No 
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upper Elementary 
IntormcdiMo 
High School 



Name: 



Dale:. 



(Circle one in each category) 
Grade: 5 6 7 8 9 
Ethnic Group: Black White 
Sex: Male Female 

Q 



10 11 12 
Asian American 



American Ir dian Hispanic 



School Life 



Directions: How students feel about what happens in their classroom is important. For each of the state- 
ments that follow, circle the one number that best tells how well the statement describes the classroom you 
are in right now. 



ERLC 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 



8 
9 

10. 
11. 

12. 
13 

14. 



IMPORTANT: Answer all questions only for the class you are in right now. 



Every student in the class is treated the same. 

My teacher ignores some of my feelings. 

My teacher understands me. 

Each student knows the other members of the 
class by their first names. 

Some groups of students always work together. 

My classmates try to understand how I see 
things. 

All class members help in making class 
decisions 

In this clasr> I feel that when I talk nobody else 
roally listens. 

All of my classmates get along well together. 

All of my classmates know each other very well. 

When we have class discussions I have a 
chance to say what is on my mind. 

I enjoy being in this class. 

Students in this class do not know each other 
very well. 



Strongly 
Agree 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 



5 
5 
5 

5 
5 



I roally look forward to discussions we have in 
this class. 
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Strongly 

Agree Not Sure Disagree Disagree 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



(Oo on to tho othot sidoj 



strongly Strongly 

Agiee Agroo Not Sure Disagree Disagree 

15/ My teacher is t'riendly and warm towards nme. 5 4 3 2 

16. When we have discussions in class I just sit and 5 4 3 2 
say nothing. 

17. My teacher appreciates nne. 5 4 3 2 

18. Each nnennber of the class has an equal say in 5 4 3 2 
nnaking decisions. / 

19. My teacher tries to understand how I see things. 5 4 3 2 

20. This class helps me to listen to others better. 5 4 3 2 

21. This class has helped me to get along with 5 4 3 2 
other people. 

22. Each student has the Chance to get to knov all 5 4 3 2 
other students in the class. 

23. My teaqherjs Interested in. kno.w^^^ 5 4 3 2 

seem to me. 

24. This class is pretty good at having discissions. 5 4 3 2 

25- Even when I can't say quite what I mean, my 5 4 3 2 
teacher still understands me. 

26. Class members enjoy solving different kinds of 5 4 3 2 
problems. 

21- All of my classmates work well together. 5 4 3 2 

28. I really got to know my teacher in this class. 5 4 3 2 
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Early Elementary 



My Name: 



\ 



\ 



Date: 



(Circle one in eac/? row) 

I am in grade: 1 2 3 4 5 

I am: a boy a gin 

I am: Black White Asie American American Indian Hispanic 

About Your Class 

Directions: Look at the examples below. Show how well each of the words in the 
example describes your class by placing an (X) in the one square that shows how 
much the word is like- your class. 





A lot like 


Kind of like 


Not at all like 


Example 1: 


my class 


my class 


my class 


Noisy 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Example 2: Try another one. 








Kind 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Now, do the same for all thj words that follow. 



ERIC 





A lOI IIKc 


rNina OT iik^ 


Mot at all likfi 
INUl al all II l\t; 




my class 


my class 


my class 


.. Friendly 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. Hard-Working 


n 


□ 


□ 


3. Gloorr.y 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. Care about each other 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. Understanding 


□ 


□ 


n 


6. Sad 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. Easy to be friends with 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. Fun 


□ 


n 


□ 


9. Fight a lot 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. Pleasant 


□ 


1 — 1 
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Upper Elementary 
Intermediate 
Htgh School 



Name: 

(Circle one in each category below) 
Grade: 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Ethnic Group: Black White Asian American 
Sex: Male Female 



Date: 



American Indian Hispanic 



About Your Class 

Directions: Eq/. each word below, circle the one number that indicates how well you think this word 
describes your'^c^assmates. { 



IMPORTANT: AnsweXall questions only for the class you are in right now. 

^ ^ 



My classmates are: 



Strongly 



Strongly 







Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disag 


1. 


Friendly 


5 


4 


3 


2 


2. 


Hard-Working 


5 


4 


3 


2 


3. 


Gloomy 


5 


4 


3 


2 


4. 


Caring about one another 


5 


4 


3 


2 


5. 


Understanding 


5 


4 


3 


2 


6. 


Easy to be friends with 


5 


4 


3 


2 


7. 


Unhappy 


5 


4 


3 


2 


8. 


Fun 


5 


,4 


3 


2 


9. 


Consideiate 


5 


4 


3 


2 


10. 


Unpleasant 


5 


4 


3 


2 



ERIC 
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Intermediate 
High School 



Name: _ — '. ^ — '. : . Date: 

(Circle one in each category below) 

Grade: 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Ethnic Group: Black White Asian American American Indian Hispanic 
Sek: Male Female 



"iassroom Situations 

Directions: For each question, circle the one response that is closest to what would be true for your class. 



IMPORTANT: Answer all questions only for the class you are in right now. 



1. Most of the students at your school 

a. feel that school is a waste of time. 

b. like school and try to do their best. 

c. hate every minute theyVe in school. 

2. You neei-tojsee your teacher about an assignment* You go to your classroom before school begins. 

a. Your teacher is having coffee with another teacher and asks you to wait. 

b. Your teacher is busy grading papers and tells you you're old enough to think for yourself. 

c. Your teacher is busy, but makes arrangements to see you at another time. 

3. During class, a discussion on family relationships begins. One of your classmates talks about the arguments 
he has with his father, 

a. Your teacher listens and trys to help him understand why these arguments might be happening. 

b. The discussion stops quickly because your teacher and the other students are uncomfortable hearing 
^ about these problems. 

c. Your other classmates join in to talk about problems the*' have with their parents. 

4. An assembly is taking place and eabh class has been asked to sit together. You arrive a iittiG iate. 

a. You hurry inside to get a place with a small group of class friends. 

b. You sit down in any available seat with the class because everyoro is friendly. 

c. You, must sit in the back because none of your classmates will nv: ve over to give you room. 

5. Your class is just beginning a new unit. There are two different ways yoi: might study this unit — either write 
reports or work on group projects. 

a. The teacher decides that each student will write a report, and those who want extra credit can work on 
group projects. 

b. The class makes the decision by taking a vote — either they will all write reports or they will all work on 
group projects. 

c. Each student decides whether he or she would rather write a report or work on a group project. 
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6. During class, results of the class election were announced. Two of. your classmates ran for president. When 
the votes were counted one student won, but only by a few votes. The other :itudent is very upset. 

a. ^ The teacher talks to both students together, trying to help the loser understand his feelings. 

b. The teacher goes on with things as usual, knowing that the loser will get over it soon. 

C. The teacher asks other members of the class to act out how they think both students are feeling. 

7. You find out that yp^u have been chosen to act as school guides for some visiting students. You are 

a. happy because you get out of class for a few hours. 

b. happy because you enjoy showing your school off to others. 

c. unhappy because you are afraid your classmates will not be friendly to the visitors. 

8. As the visitors enter your classroom, they see • ' . ' 

a. students seated in neat rows of desks, facing the teacher at the front of the room. 

b. small groups of students working on various projects all around the room. 

c. students working on individual projects while the teacher walks around the room to help students. 

9. The visitors notice that 

a. the students in your classroom seem bored and restless. 

b. the students in your classroom seem happy and interested. 

c. . the students in your classroom seem tense and unhappy. 



3 



.e 
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Upper Elementary 



Name: 



Date: 



(Circle one In each category below) 

Grade: ' 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Ethnic Group: ' BlacK White ^ ^ Asian American 

> • ■* 

Sex: Male Female 



American Indian Hispanic 



Attitudes Toward School 

Directions: Below are 28 things that you might do in or out of school. Circle the answer whicn best 
describes how you feel when you are doing tha activity. Circle only one answer for each question. 



HOW DO YOU FEEL: " 

1 . When you think about your schoolwork? 

2. About learning something by reading a book? 

3. When you learn arithmetic in school? 

4. On days when you can't go to school? 

5. About having to remember so many things at school? 

6. When you play games that make you think? 

7. When you learn about science in school? 

8. When you talk to your principal? 

9. About talking with a friend about the things you have 

learned in school? 

10. When you write stories in school? 

11. When you learn -o read in school? 

12. When you think about how much your teacher cares 

about your class? 

13. When ^ ou have homework to do? 

14. AbO' t learning new things at home about science? 

15. When you think about how fairly the children are 

trpRtt d in your jhool? 

16. When you learn new thin in sciiool? 

17. When you talk to your t^aoher? 

18. Wher you think about how r uch the principal cares 

ahout the child'^en? 



/ 

4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
/ 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
3 

J 
3 
3 
3 



3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
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Adapted from the 1974 Pennsy anla Studt..: Questionnaae, Pennsylvania Department of Education, Educatlona* Cjaiity 
Assessment. 
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{Go on to th0 othar side) 



19- About studying something with a friend? 

20. When, you come back to school after a vacation? 

21. When you are given a book for a birthday present? 

22. About asking your teacher for help? 

23. When you learn social studies in school? 

24. Wh'-rn you think about your classroom in school? 

25. When you practice your writing in school? 

26. When you study for a test? 

27. About reading a book by yourself? 

28. On days when you are in school? 
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Intermediate 



Name: : 

(Circle one in each category below) 
Grade: 5 6 7 a 9 10 11 12 
Ethnic Group: Black White Asian American 
Sex: Male Female 



Date: 



American Indian Hispanic 



Attitude Toward School 

Directions: Below you will find a set of statements. Circle the answer which best shows how you feel about 
each statment. Circle only one answer for each statement. 



Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Uncertain 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Strongly agree 

. ■ t 

Most of my classes this year are boring. 5 

go to school only because I am made to go. 5 

would like to join a group to learn something new. 5 

feel that I would like to return to school from time to time 5 
during my whole life. 



Agree 

I 

4 
4 
4 
4 



I 

3 

3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 



5. 


1 would like to learn a new game even if 1 lose at it. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


6. 


1 don't like to learn new words. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


7. 


lave a need to learn as a thirsty man needs water. 


5 


4 


. 3 


2 


8. 


1 want to keep learning for the rest of my life. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


9. 


1 try to learn things wherever 1 am. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


10. 


Stu.lying is a waste of time. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


11. 


1 try to remember a new word. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


12. 


Practice problems and drills are a waste of time. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


13. 


1 like learning how to do something in a new and different way. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


14. 


1 wish that 1 could learn everything there is to know. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


15. 


1 don't like games that make me think. 


5' 


4 


3 


2 


16. 


It is a waste of time to read a textbook if 1 won't be tested on it. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


17. 


1 like school. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


18. 


Teachers are not interested in students. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


19. 


1 would like to quit school now or as soon as 1 am 16. 


^ 


4 


3 


2 


20. 


School is a waste of time. 


5 


4 


3 


2 



Q Adapted from the 1974 Pennsylv9nl9 Studont Ouestionnwrt, Pennsylvania Department of Education. Educational Quality Ajsessment. 
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strongly disagree 
Disagree 



Uncertain 
Agree 



•Strongly agree 



[1. Schools help to make this^ better country. 

a, I like my teachers. '* 

Q. Going to school is a "privilege". 

lA. I like to get back to school after vacation. , 

15. Most of my subjects this year are worthwhile. ^ 

26. School is a dull place. 

27. Teachers don't know what they are talking about. 

28. It is very important to me to learn as much as I possibly can. 

29. Most homework my teachers give me is a waste of time. 

30. I like to do things that, challenge me and make me learn. ^ 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
. 4 
4 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
•2 
2 
2 
2 
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High School 



Name: : '. : Date: 

». 

(Circle one in each category below) 

Grade: 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 .^^ 

Ethnic Group: Black White . Asian American American Indian Hispanic 
Sex: Male Female 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4 

4 
4 



3 
3 

3 
3 



Attitude Toward School 

Directions: Following is a series of statements. Circle the answer which best shows your feeliny about 
each statement. Circle only one answer for each statement. 

Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Agree 

Strongly agree I 

y ' ♦ 

I enjoy my work at school. 4 3 

2. School is usually interesting enough to keep me from 

getting bored. 

3. I find puzzles fun to do. 

4. Teachers talk too much in class. 

5. School authorities have too much control over me. 

6. I would rather be out working than remain in school. 

7. I don't like games that make me think. 

8. I think this school prepares me to make better decisions 

about life's problems. 

9. There is not enough variety in the way classes are taught. 

10. Our school building li nice to be in. 

11. I try to learn things wherever I am. 

12. Students in this school are often given the opportunity to 

express their ideas 3bout how the school ought to be run. 

13. There really isn't much use complaining to the teachers 

about the school because it is impossible to influence 
them anyway. 

14. I get more satisfaction from doing an assignment well than 

from receiving high marks. 

15. Too much time is wasted during the school day. 

16. There isn't enough variety in the kinds of courses offered by 

this school. 

17. Teachers assign too much homework. 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



2 
2 

2 
2 



®^.aptdd Irom the 1974 P^nnsylvBnl^ Studtnf Ou^stiOnn»lr; Ptnntylvania D•part^.•n^ of Education, Educational Quality Arjsaismont. 
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strongly dteajreo 
Disagree 
Agree 

Slrongly agreo 

I am often bored. 4 3 2 

There is little I can do about the way this school is run. 4 3 2 

I think the extra-curricular activities offered in this school 

are worthwhile. ^ 4 3 2 

y relationships with teachers are very formal and 

mpersonal. 4 3 2 

22. I would rather learn new ways^to do things than keep on 

doing them in the same way. 4 3 2 

23. The courses available in this school are extremely valuable 

toVne. 4 3 2 

24. I often read and study in my courses beyond'What is 

required by my- teacher. 4 3 2 

25. I spend a lot of my free time reading. 4 3 2 

26. I like tb talk with my teachers about my ideas. * 4 3 2 

27. Pupils in this school are given considerable freedom in 

plannii>jg their own programs to meef their future needs. 4-3 2 

28. I think tl^at most of what is taught in this school is 

useless in today's world. 4 ' 3 ^2 

29. Most teachers know what they are talking about. 4 3 2 

30. I would rather tackle a complicated problem than solve a 

simple one. 4 3 2 

\ 

31. Students should have more free time during the school day. 4 3 2 

32. Teachers are concerned only with their own subjects. 4 3 2 

33. I know about everything I need to know to get along in life. - 4 3 2 

34. ^We have too many requfred subjects. 4 3 2 

35. Teachers help us when we need them. 4 3 2 

36. There is too much emphasis on getting good grades, 

not learning. 4 3 2 

37. There are not enough extra-curricular a' ^ivities offered in 

this school. 4 3 2 
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Name: 



Date: 



(Circle one in each category below) 

Grade: 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Ethnic Group: Black White Asian American Ame. icar. Indian Hispanic 
Sex: Male Female 



f 



I 
I 
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Upper Elemontary 



MY OPINION 

This survey asks for your opinions about a number of different things. We think 
you will find this interesting and you will enjoy answering the questions. 

We neea your help to make this a good study. It is important that you think about 
each question and answer it truthfully. If you want to change your answer, please be 
sure to completely erase your first answer. If you object to answering a question, just 
leave it blank.- 

The only people who will see these answers are professional researchers from 
Research for Better Schools, Inc. No information of any sort about individual students 
will ever be^iven to anyone by the researchers. This means that your answers will 
never be shown to teachers, parents, police, or anyone else. 

PLEASE^DO NOT PUT YOUR NAME ON THIS SURVEj 



/ 



Items v/ere adapted from the My Opinion Sun'oy, Pacific'lnstitute for Research and Evaluation. 
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^I^IRECTIONS: Next to each question chock (x) ono answor. 



1 DRINKING ALCOHOL (boer, wine, or liquor) . 

a. is bad for a kid's health. 

b. makes a kid feel bad. 

c. gets a kid in trouble. 

d. makes kids lose their iriends. 

e. makes kids do pooHy in school. 

2 SMOKING CIGARETTES . . . 

a. is bad for a kid's health. 

b. makes a kid feel bad. 

c. gets a kid in trouble. 

d. makes kids lose their friends. 

e. makes kids do poorly in school. 

3. SMOKING MARIJUANA (grass, pot. hash) ... 
a IS bad for a kid's health. 

b makes a kid feel bad. 

c. gets a kid in trouble. 

d makes kiJs lose ^'leir friends. 

e fnakes kids do poc 1y in school. 



ye:i_. 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



no- 
no . 
no . 
no , 
no . 

no . 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



not sure 
not sure 
not sure 
not sure 
not sure 

not sure 
not sure 
not sure 
not|^ure 
not sure 

not sure 
not sure 
not sure 
not sure 
not sure 
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4. Have you ever smoked a cigarette? 

never 

once or twice 

3 to 10 times 

11 to 20 times 

21 times or more 



5. Have you smoked ciaarettes 
during the last four weeks? 

never 

once or twice 

3 to 10 times 

11 to 20 times 

21 times or more 

6. Have you ever drunk alcohol 
(beer, wine, or liquor)? 

never 

once or twice 

3 to 10 times 

11 to 20 times 

' -J 21 times or more 



7. Havo you had a drink of beer, wine, or 
liquor during the last four weeks? 



never 



onco or twice 

3 to 10 times 



11 to 20 times 
21 times or more 



8. HavVj you e\/ar smoked niarijunna? Marij 
is also called grass, pot, and hash. 

never 

once or twice 

3 to 10 times 

11 to 20 times 

21 times or more 

9. Have you smoked any marijuana 
during the last four weeks? 

never 

once or twice 

3 to 10 times 

11 to 20 times 

21 times or more 
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Name: Date: 

(Circle one in each category below) 

Grade: 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Ethnic Group: Black White Asian American American Indian Hispanic 

Sex: Male Female 



I 
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Intormediate. 
- High School 



MY OPINION ON DRUGS AND ALCOHOL 

This survey asks, for your opinions about a number of different things, including 
your altitude toward drugs, and your use of cigarettes, alcohol, and drugs. We think 
you will find this interesting and you will enjoy answering the questions. 

We need your help to make this a good study. It is important that you think about 
each question and answer it truthfully. If you want to change your answer, please be 
sure to completely erase your fi(sl answer. If you object to answering a question, just 
leave if blank. 

The only people who will see these answers are professional researchers from 
Research for Better Schools. Inc. No information of any sort about individual 
students will ever be given to anyone by the researchers. This means that your 
answers will never be shown to teachers, parents, police, or anyone else. 

PLEASE DO NOT PUT YOUR NAME ON THIS SURVEY. 



Items were adapted from the Drug and Alcohol Survey. Pacific Institute for Research and Evaluation and 
from the Pennsylvania State University Drug Education Evaluation Scale, Personal Drug Use Scale. 
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DIRECTIONS: Circle one number next to EACH statement. 



1. I THINK \ha\ ... 

a. drinking alcohol (beer, wine, liquor) is . 

b. smoking cigarettes 

c. smoking marijuana (grass, pot, hash) is 

d. sniffing inhalants {cp.iff glue, snappers, 
poppers, gas) is 

e. taking barbiturates or tranquilizers 
(sleeping pills, downers, barbs, tranks, 
soapers) is 

f. taking amphetamines or stimulants (pep 
pills, uppers, beans, speed, crank) is .. 

g. taking serotonin (wagon wheels, 
bumpers) is 

h. sniffing cocaine is 

i. using PCP (angel dust, krysta') is 

j. taking LSD or other psychedelics (acid) 
is 

k. using heroin or morphine (smack, junk) 
is 



a very 

a very a bad not good a good good 
bad thing thing or bad tlVng thing 



2 3 
'2 .3 
2 3 



2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 



4 
4 

4 



4 

4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 



5 
5 
5 



5 

5 

5 
5 
5 

5 

5 



don't 
know .4 

DN 
DN 
DN 

DN 

DN 

DN 

DN 
DN 
DN 

DN 

DN 
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DIRECTIONS: Various substances are listed below. You may or may not have used some of theso substances. In the 
first two columns, indicate whether or not you have used each substance ANY TIME in your life. In the last five 
columns, show the number of times you have used each substance in the PASTSMON'HS, without a doctor's pre- 
■ scription. Your answers will remain confidential, 



Used some time 
in your lifetime 



;en have you . . . 

• : YES NO 

Icohol (beer. vCine. liquor)? Yes No 

I cigarettes Yes No 

miarijuana (grass, pot. hash)? Yes No 

inhsiants (sniff giue. snappers, poppers, gas)? .... Yes No 

arbiturates or tranquilzers (sleeping pills, downers. 

ranks, soapers)? Yes No 

nphetamines or stimulants (pep pills, uppers, beans. 

:rank)? Yes No 

jrotonin (wagon wheels, burnpers)? . . . .; Yes No 

ccicair.e? Yes No 

P (ange! dust, krystal)? Yes No 

)D or other psychedelics (acid)? '.. Yes No 

roin or morphlne jsmack, junk)? Ye", Nc 



, PAST 3 [MONTHS 



None in past 1 or 2 times" in .or 2 times lor 2 times More than 
3 months past 3 months (:■' ■ ■"-nth per week once per day 



A 

/■ 
A 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



B 
B 
B 
B 



B 
B 

B 
B 
B 
B 



C 

c 
c 
c 
c 



D 
0 

u 



::) 

0 
0 

p 

D 
D» 

D 



E 
E 
E 
E 



E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
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LIFE SKILLS TOR MENTAL HizALTH 
Classroom Observation Form 



School/School District 

Observer '. : 

Date Time Block : to 

Teacher 

f — . 

Graia Levrl Subject Area 1 

2. Physical Arrangement 
I Number 

Individual student desks 

Small group tables 

Resource, areas 

Carrels 

Teacher desks 

Other: 

Jraw Map: 



1. Subjects in Classroom 

Numbe; 

Teachers 

Aides 

Students 

Other: 



^[^(]] Research for Better Schools. Inc. 



3. Major Activity Scheduled for 
Observation Period 

(check one category) 

Life Skills Activity 

Academic instruction 

Tutoring 

Recreation/free time 

Other: . 



4. Mode of Group Part . pallon 
In Major Activity 

(check all t^at apply) 

Entire Glass 

—Small groups 

IndivFdual students 

Other: 



5. Types of presentations 

Record the number of minutes the class spends in each of the following categories during the class period. 
At the end of the period, total the time spent in each category. 

Total Time 

Minutes per Segment ' on this Activity 

Lecture 

Lecture/Discussion _: 

Discussion 

Question/Answer ^ 

Drill ^ [ L 

Individualized . .ctivities 

Group Activities 

Testing/Grading 

Free Time 

Other: . . 




6. Nature of Affective Behaviors of Staff (Rate behaviors at end of the observation period.) 

Very High High Some No Nof-.> 

Evidence Evidence Evidence Evidence Applicable 

The teacher tends to: 

a. support students. 4 3 2 1 N/A 

b. show concern over individual student progress. 4 3 2 ' 1 N/A 

c. frequently criticize or make fun of students. 4 3 2 "1 N/A 

d. encourage Studemts to discuss feelings, 4 3 2 1 N/A 

e. tolerate student behavior that causes classroom 

disruption. * 4 3 2 • ^ 1 ' N/A 

177 IS? ' 



Very High High Some No Not 
Evic'once Evidence Evidence evidence Applicable 



f. 


develop "we" feeling with students. 


4 


3 


2 


1 N/A 


9- 


give students the chance to express their feelings. 


4 


3 


2 


1 N/A 


h. 


discourage student questions or requests for help. 


4 


3 


2 


1 N/A 


L 


positively redirect deviant behavior. 


4 


3 


2 


1 N/A 


j- 


accept student feelings without making value judgments. 


;'4 


3 


2 


1 N/A 


k. 


be fully aware of student feelings. 


4 


3 


2 


1 N/A 


1. 


be enthusiastic. 

* 


4 


3 


? 


1 N/A 


m. 


involve students in solving behavior problems. 


4 


3 


2 


1 N/A 


n. 


be caring toward students. 


4 


3 


2 


1 N/A 



Narrative on teach behavior: 



a 
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7. Nature of Affective Behaviors of Students (Rate behaviors at end of the obsefvation period,) 



Very High jHigh Sonio No Not 
Evidenco Evidence Evidence Evidence Apphcabli 

Students tend to: 



a. 


aaree with or ^unnort rla^^matp^ 

Iww Willi V 1 O W W V 1 i wIClwwIIIQlww* 


*♦ 


o 


O 1 


1 N/A 


b. 


havs" difficultv rommunir^^tinn with thp t^arhpr 

IICATV^ \At 1 t t\^\Ji VJ O V 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 wCA 111 1 M Willi It IC ICrClwild* 


.1 
*v 


o 
o 


0 1 


1 N/A 


c. 


bs Carina toward rla^^matp^ . a 

\i/uiiiix^ iV/VrUIVJ oiciooiiiaico* • fj 


A 




0 " 


Kl / A 

1 N/A 


d. 


rpouirp littip ^ur^prvi^inn 

iwVi^kJIIw iliilC OLJ^dVIOIV^II* 


A 


o 


4L 


M / A 

1 N/A 


e. 


wv/v/^dciic aiiu oiiciic Willi u i dooi I la iCo. 


. A 


o 
o 




K 1 y A 

1 N/A 


f. 


pnaaop in bphavior that'pau^p^ plaQ^rnnm HiQmntinn 

wllx^tlx^v^ 111 l.^diaVIV/i IIICIL WCILJOCO wlaOOIvvlll UlOl U wlllVI I* 


A 


o 


0 " 


1 N/A 


g. 


work easily with the teacher. 


4 


3 


Cm 


1 M/A 


h. 


be aware of classmates' feelings in discussion situations. 


4 


3 




1 N/A 


i. 


be aware of classmates' feelings on a personal level. 


4 


3 


2 


1 N/A 


r 


UiiUUl^c Ui iTial\c lUn Ui ddooiTlaieS. 


4 


3 


2 


1 N/A 


k. 


show pride in their work and accomplishments. 


4 


3 


2 


1 N/A 


1. 


takfe some responsibility for solving behavior problems. 


4 


3 


2 


1 N/A 


rn. 


feel free request help. 


"4 


3 


2 


1 N/A 


n. 


be able to communicate with classmates in discussion 
situations. 


4 


3 


2 

5i 


1 N/A 



Narrative on student behavior: 
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LIFE SKILLS FOR MENTAL HEALTH OPINION SURVEY 



Identification: - _ (enter last four digits of social security number) 

Date: 

Age: under 25 25-3^ 35-^5 ' over kS 

Education: degree Years experience: 



Field: Mental Health Education- Otner (specify) 



This survey is designed to provide valuable feedback to the Life Skills program. It 
should be adir.inistered both before the start of the training workshop and again after 
its completion. Your cooperation is appreciated. \^ 

The following statements represent commonly held opinions in the fields of education 
and mental health. Since these are only opinions, tiiere are no correct or incorrect 
responses possible. For each statement below, please check the response which indicates 
most closely the extent to which you agree or disagree with the opinion stated. 

1. Good mental health is desirable but not absolutely essential for maximum cla/sroom 
1 earn ing . . ' ^ 

\ 2 3 4 \ ^ 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Somewhat Agree Somewhat Strongly Agree 



2. The teaching of va1\jes has no place in the classroom. 

\ 2 3* ^ " 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Somewhat Agree Somewhat ^ftrongly Agree 



3. Basic skills need more emphasis than\ife Skills in the school today. 

1 2 3 A 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Somewhat Agree Somewhat Strongly Agree 



k. Affective education is not related to Basic Skills. 

1 ^ 2. 3 k 

^ t Strongly Disagree Disagree Somewhat Agree Somewhat Strongly Agree 



5. Students should be taught to share and publicly affirm their values. 

\ 1 ' 3 k 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Somewhat Agree Somewhat Strongly Agree 
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Unless knowledge is related to an affective state In the learner, the likelihood 
tWS^t win influence behavior Is limited, 

I .2 3-^/4 

Strongly Disagree Disagree. Somewhat Agree Somewhat Strongly Agree 



Children are generally unaware of the effects their unacceptable or disruptive 
behavior has on others around them. 

^ ^ 2 3 4 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Somewhat Agree Somewhat Mtrongly Agree 



Tejllng a student how he/she s^uld behave* takes away' tire opportunity for the 
student to learn how his/her behavior " affects others . 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Somewhat Agree Somewhat Strongly Agree 



It is wrong to teach .chi Idren to accept personal characteristics which cannot be 
changed. 

-J ■ 



■ 1 2 3 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Somewhat Agree Somewhat Strpngly Agree 

— —-^^ — _f_ . 

The way knowledge, affects one's behavior occurs only in the degree to which the 
individual has di^scovered Its personal meaning for himself or herself. 

\ 1 ' r 2 - 3 ' 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Somei^at Agree Somewhat' Strongly Agree 



Whepeyer we,, solve! or attempt to solve, a problem for a studer.t we take 
learning opportunity away from the student. * ^ ' 

1* i 2 3 k 

Strongly Disagree.- Dl sagree. Somewhat -.i^ree Somewhat Strongly Agree 



It is extremely di 
cation within the 



fficulty to effectively intt^rate cogniiriVe and affective edi/- 
Sc^me curriculum activities. 



StroTigly Disagree ^'Disagree Somewhat Agree Somewhat Strongly Ag 



ree 



Children In school | should be exposed only to thost: values which are commonly held 
by oiir own societyL r^^] i 

\ i \ / 

1 ' , ' 2 3 k 

Strongly Disagree • Disagree Somewhat Agree Somewhat Strongly Agree 



i 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION 
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Name '. Datel—— 

School System . : : : Grade Levul 



Subject Specialty Area ^ No, of Years Teaching Experience 



Directions: This questionnaire is designed to collect feedback on the Lif'e Skills program. Sinceyou are 
a participating teacher, it is important to attain your reactions to the program. Please ansv/er'each ques- 
tion as honestly and completely as possible. Thank you. ( 

} 

1. Which Life Skilis Activity Guide do you use? (Circle, your answer:) 

A. Ages 5r8 

B. Agefe^H 

C. Ag^s 12-14 
Ages 15-18 

2. On the aWrage how often do you use Life Skills activities in your classroom? (Ckcio youf' ans\^/Qr.) 

A. Once a day or more 

B. Several times a week 

C. About once a week 

D. Several times a month 

E. Once a month or less / --^ 

\ 

3. Before you attended your first Life Skills workshop, on the average how often did you use similar 
mental health activities and materials in your classroom? (Circle your answer.) 

A. Once a day or more 

B. Several times a week 
•C. About once a week 

D. Several times e. month 

E. Once a month or less 

4. Life Skills activities can be employed in a number of ways. Estimate what percent of all the Life Skills 
activities that you have used fit into each of the follov/ing categories. 

Use of Life Skills Percent of 

Activities Total 

Used as separate activities - " % 

Integrated with classroom lessons . % 

Introduced a teachable moments „ % 

Other 1 % 



5A. Four strategies were introduced in the workshop you attended. Please indicate how often you use 
each of these strategies in your classroom by circling the corresponding letter below, 

- Strategy 





Once a day 


Several times 


About Once 


Several lim^s 


Once a monlh 




0' more 


a week 


a week 


a monlh 


or less 


Listening for Feeling 


A 


B 


c 


0 


E 


Behavior Feedback 


. A 


B . 


c 


D 


E 


Role Playing 


^A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


Values Clarification 


A 


B • 


c 


P 


. E 


l^'J P)A.^Aarrh for RAttAr f%rhrinl« Inr. 
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lC%Q nn to tha 



5B. Pleaso indicate the tis'ofulness of each of these strategies for yourclass by circling the corresponding 
letter below/ . . ' 

Strategy 





Very 




Sornev.'hat 


Not at 






useful 


Useful 


' useful 


all useful 




Listening for Feeling 


a' 


B 


C 


D 




Behavior Feedback 


A 


B 


C 


D 




Role Playing 


A 


B 


c 


D 




Values Clarification 


A 


B 


c 


D 




For each behavior described below, circle the letter that best indicates the degree and directi( 


change you have observed in your students with respect to this behavior since you began usin 


Life Skills activities and strategies. 










Behavior 


Very 








Very 




postive 


Positive 


No 


Negative 


negative 




change 


change 


change 


change 


change 


Students' ability to 












express their feelings. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Students' ability to 












accep* their feelings. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


^tiiHpnt^' ahilit\/ to 


- 










accent the fpplinns of 












Others. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


Students' ability to 












accept the values of 












others. 


A 


b' 


c 


D 


E 


Student's self- 












confidence and self- 












awareness. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


Students' ability to get 












along with one another 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


Students' ability to 








• 




cooperate and relate to 












you (the teacher). 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


Students' ability to 












control their behavior 












and solve problems 












before they become 












major disruptions. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


Have you seen any noticeable changes in individual students since you began using the Life \ 



activities? Please describe. 



8. Other comments on the Life Skills program. 



6 



T 



1 i I I I 



1 T- 



with omer r /•■> a sep 



b u b j 



.-4- 



or ijc t ^ v! t u--. 
(to neares 
5 minju-S ,i j p, 



1 



4_ _..!,. 



4- 
i 



-f- 



-L 



f L^Cf ■ uC CC • I'll 



-J- - 



3 2 



L i s ten i nq for Pee ! > nt; 
ut-i, C Ur : f i\dt iur: 



Da'i !y 


Weekly 


Mon! M V 






Mont 111 y 


0.) ■ I , 




Mon [ h 1 y 


D <■! 1 ! ■. 


Wf r-k! y 
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